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In the history of letters, Bodmer and 
Gousched, with very little merit, have gain- 
ed vast distinction ; and circumstances se- 
cureto them always a conspicuous place, 
whea the progress of culture is investigat- 


_ born 1698, was a man of narrow 
intellect, no originality, and limited taste. 
flis mind was fitted out with an imperfect 
knowledge of English literature. Of the 
value of Shakepeare, he had, indeed, no 
conception ; but be fixed himselffirmly in 
the love of Milton. He detested music ; 
and rhyme wasa greater offence to bin 
than wine to a faithful Musselman. If a 
mea had a fondness for rhyme in poetry, it 
was reason enough with Bodmer to ques- 
tion his moral character. Himeelf desti- 
wte of humor and of wit, he questioned 
weir value. Completely engrossed by his 
ewn morite, he denied the merits of others, 
who were beginning to make their way to 
He held the poctic diction of Ho- 
oer ioferior to his own ; und would have 
whoaght himself slighted, liad his tragedies 
beenealled only equal to those of Aischylus 
and Sophocies ; though his imagination 
wases dry, a8 are, in spring, the leaves of 
the preceding year. At first be was a 
uanslator und crit, and tried to compete 
with his Leipzig rival: but at last, when 
amost fifty years old, he was smit with 
the desire of becoming an epic poet; and 
he chose Noab for bis subject. Something 
he contrived to borrow from Milton and 
others; but his own verse ia execrable. 
The man could not write prose agreeably ; 
bat he attains the maximum of ridiculous- 
wese, in his catalogue of the beasts that he 
warches into the Ark, with well-arranged 
columns, in Lobbling hexameters. 
Bodmer has the merit of having revived 
earlier German works, that were 
into oblivion. He also was the de- 
ined adversary of the Saxon School, 
which wasa bad one. But his motives for 
sition were bardly of the kind; and all 
t he wrote is in itself of no intrinsic 
jwe,—poor in conception, purpose, and 
MeEKecution. , 
His adversary, Gottsched, born two years 
r him, had not one spark of genius, nor 
impulse of fervent passion, and was 
erly destitute of a creating and kindling 
ination. His great merit consists in 
is patriotism. He wasa German at heart, 
nd his genuine love of country, as it 
simmers in his writings, js the best thing 
put him. + es * a to value his own 
guage, and to plead for preserving its 
ye a critic, he wrote an art of po- 
ry, meagre indeed, and of no original 
lue; yet better than any similar work 


isting ut the time in the German lan- 
age. 
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in promoting a public interest in the youth- 
ful university, in gaining confidence in 
himself, and then inemploying the influ- 
ence thus acquired, for the establishing 
and perfecting the fixtures that are tequi- 
site for a high school of learning. After 
he had been professor at Gottingen, sey- 
enteen years, he longed for his own cayn- 
try again, for his native city in the Canto 

which he fillet with the brighte@ and 
boldest scenes, that Europe can show, of 
natural sublimity ; where the brooks, that 
come from the dissolving snows, leap 
down precipices of 80 many hundred feet, 
that they are dissipated into spray, as they 
fall ; where flowers grow by the side of 
masses of ice, and the mountains produce 
the plants of coldest regions, just above 
the ripening grape ; hetonged for his na- 
tive city, whereone man in four attains 
the age of seventy ; where the eye em- 
braces from the hills, in- one view, the 
brightest glories ofthe crowded Alps ; and, 
looking beyond the fertile fields of the im- 
mediate vicinity, behuldein the distance, 
the glaciers, as they sparkle in the sun- 
Leains, and fash with light. In Gottingen, 
he-had every with for the advancement of 
Aia science gratified ; but then he was in 
the midst of active and ambitious and con- 
tentious minds, whose clashing interests 
did not fail to breed dislikes ; and so his 
mountain land won him again to inde- 
pendence. Being still in the best years of 
manhood, as he returned to Bern, he guve 
himscif up in part to science, and in part 
to his countrymen. Tothe learned peri- 
odical, issued at Gottingen, he continued 
to contribute, till finally the number of 
his articles in.that work amounted to 
12,000. Twelve thousand we write in words 
lest incredulity should strike off a cypher, 
as a mistake of the pen. It is related of 
Heyne, by his son-in-law, that he wrote, 
at a moderate estimate, three reviews a 
week ; inall, seven or eight thousand at 
theleast. Perhaps Heyne’s activity is too 
moderately rated ; and Haller’s, perhaps 
too highly. But if we take away a couple 
of thousand, there will still remain enough 
to astonish. In practical life, Haller show- 
ed a benevolent and humane activity. He 
was always honored with the magistracy ; 
he devised a plan for an orphan-house ; he 
reformed the medical police ; he took care 
that the poor should have good salt to 
their bread ; he settled dissensions alout 
boundaries between the cantons ; and all 
the while continued to advance science, by 
his careful labors; and conducted a wide 
correspondence in the polished dialects of 
Europe. Meantime, the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope strove to win hii to their states ; the 
leading Universities of Halle and of Gottin- 
gen, solicited him to be their chancellor ; 
the learned societies of Europe, vicd in 
electing him their associate ; the Russian 
government desired to win him for St. 
Petersburgh ; the King of Sweden deco- 





Wholly without enthusiasm, his poetry 
made up of common-places ; he could 
ur Out verses from his mind like water ; 
was as indefatigable in his labors as a 
bis @tream, that does its work even on 
idays. His success at first was prodi- 
ious. In Leipsig, bis authority was gu- 
eme ; and elsewhere, his tragedies were 
cted with applause. His Cato, a tame 
mitation of Addison’s, passed through ten 
itions. He contended for dignity ; abo- 
pinated all operas ; did his utsnost to ban- 
honest Harlequin from the stage ; and 
lways beld Shakespeare a complete bar- 
barian. His self-complacency was perfect; 
weg be enjoyed his dignity and his literary au- 
AIJjueriiy; and, when he was attacked, his 
pedantry wasa shield, that the keenest 
Weapons of his foes could not pierce. 
i His wife surpassed him in talent. Tho 
daughter oi an eminent physician, she had, 
in ber childhood, been employed to copy 
for her father. In her seventecnth year, 
Gottsched became acquainted with her, 
and made her an offer of all the love he 
warcapableof feeling. Their courtship, 
. een one, lasted for five years ; 
__ gd then she became his literary assistant, 
rather than his wife. The marringe was 
h one ; and the poor woman bad 
ne of the employments or honors of her 
x. Their union was but a literary part- 
ship. He made her read Greek and 
n authors of the most heterogeneous 
Maracter, and in the original languages ; 
Boncealed behind a partition of tapestry, 
> was compelled to listen, as he scream- 
out his lectures, andto take notes of 
too; she daily translated for the 
e3 ; she wrote tragedies, comedies, and 
iews for him ; she carried on his cor- 
pondenee with public men and schol- 
: wrote prefaces and poems ; in 
b division of labor, he composed the 
brate treatises, and she, when they 
ridiculed, defended her husband in 
epigrams. And for fear the poor woman 
ald find time to come to her senses, she 
hed 10 writo the titles of books on the 
ks of some thousand volumes in the pro- 
feesor’s library. All that she composed, 
under such auapices, is of little value. More 
feeling and nature are expressed in her 
te letter to a female friend, to whom, 
but three months before her death, she 
writes :“ I have sad news to tell you ;lam 
ping my eyesight almost entirely. Oh, 
ow I long to hear the hour of iny dissolu- 
ton strike. Do you ask for the cause of 
BL? sickness? Here it is. Twenty-eight 
~ of unbroken labor, secret sorrow, 
tears without number, which God 
— 322 flow.” 
®tof one man, who, at this early peri- 
warore for the honors of successful verse, 
ahaa peek with unmingled veneration. 
ler, a native of Bern, a pupil of 
had been led by the restless 
own mind, to engage in 
every department of 
} and was inspired to become a 
a” the mountains of his native land. 
: youth, he wrete and a 
pestorals, n 
Peem of some thousands of lines. 
ee he threw into the in bis 
itten eet: His poem of the Alps,was 
vritten him while yet & minor. At- 


. Pting to exercise his Profession, as a 
Myician, in Bern, he wee Not very suc- 
te) Out Munchhausen, the father of 

Georgia Augusta, perceived his merit, 
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rated him with the order of the Polar Star ; 
and Joseph II. who, for his travelling at 
least, we wil! call the modern Hadrian, 
sought him out in - his retifement. - But 
Haller was, in the common seuse, neither 
ambitious nor happy. His own nature 
was gloomy ; his spirit was, emphatically, 
a wounded one. In his seventieth year, 
he escaped from the sorrows of a melan- 
choly temperament, and a sickly frame; 
having, the year before his death, pub- 
lished the eleventh edition of his poems. 

The praiee of Haller, in the sciences, 
extends asfar as the sciences which he 
advanced. Ir. the department of poetry, 
it is his praise, that of all men, whose mein- 
ory lives in literary history, as ina siniilar 
degree eminent for erudition and ‘science, 
he stands the first asapoet. From Aris- 
totle to Blumenbach, among students of 
natural history, he has here no rival. His 
poems have more feeling than fancy ; the 
correctness of his understanding surpasses 
the brilliancy of his imagination. Yet in 
his poems, he never obtrudes his character 
asa scientific man; he writes from hj 
own warm feelings ; the earnestness f 
religion communicates to his verse an air 
of solemnity. His poetic style is harsh ; 
and his thoughts, sometimes, are hardly 
less so. His diction is, not uniformly cor- 
rect ; and his manner seldom has freedom 
andease. His “Alps” had no model, in 
the literature of his language ; the tone of 
sentiment pervading the poem, is eminent- 
ly moral ; the descriptions are B pee but 
sometimes too minute and trivial; noble 
reflections are interspersed amidst descrip- 
tions. Ofhis elegiac poems, that on the 
death of his first wife is most admired. It 
is sisnple and touching ; and a milduess of 
affection is exp in language of real, 
and, as it would eeem, of lasting sorrow. 
But his marrying again, not Jong after, anid 
then a third time, spoils the poetry of his 
regrets. 


A greater and a better impulse was giv- 
en to German letters, by a young student 
of theology, who, having passed several 
yeaes of quiet industry at the celebrated 
school of Schulpforte, and then pursued 
hie studies as a theologian, first at Jena, 
and afterwards at Leipzig, published while 
yet but twenty-three years old, the first 
cantos of a poem, which will never be for- 
gotten. The outlines of Klopstock’s life 
are simple and highly honorable to his 
moral worth. Born with little inheritance 
but his genius, he spentthe best years of 
his youth in a cloister school, where his 
mind was replenished, and his taste form- 
ed, by an intimate study of the Greek and 
Roman authors. In Leipzig, among his 
young contemporaries, he found those that 
became dear to him, from a similarity of 
pursuits and ambition. His mind, which, 
at an early period, had conceived the idea, 
of winning immortality by writing an epic, 
teemed with the design ; and though it 
had been his original purpose to wait, till 
his power was matured, yet the fervor of 
his own mind did not admit of delay, in 
commencing his work ; and his friends in- 
duced him to appear at once before the 
pablic, with three books, which were fin- 
ished. The effect uced by it, was im- 
mense. A new prospect opened for Ger- 
man letters, and admiration was excited, 
alike for what has already been accom- 

i and for the greater hopes awaken- 
ed for the future. In 1784, the poet, though 
still at an early age, covered with the gio- 
unbound 














eslza, as a teacher in a private family ; 
there he became deeply enamourcd of a 
girl, who did not return his affection. The 
nation heard with astonishment, that there 
lived the German maid, that could be in- 
different to the suit of the poet of the Mes- 
siuh, to whom the laure! hud been decreed 
as it were, by acclamation. Lettera were 
sent from remote parta, to the obdnrate 
fair, conjuring her to yield her heart, and 
become the inspiring muse of her lover. All 
in vain; and Klopstoek, deejily chagrin- 
ed, is said never to have given away again 
to the impetuosity of passions He never 
forgot his ill success ; in the days of bis 
dignity, he remembered his unrequited 
passion, asa sinful weakness. His faney 
‘ost soinething of its delicacy, and his mau- 
ner assumed something more of dignity. 
From that time, he appears in state, as 
officially a poet, having a diplomatic char- 
acter to sustain, as the ambassador of the 
muses, and representative of morality, the 
model for the nation. Holding himself 
ever after, superior to the troubles of 
earthly existence, he seems alwuye to have 
worn on his brow, the laurel which was 
charmed against the lightnings aud the 
storms of life. 

Bodmer invited him into Switzerland ; 
and there he remained on the lake of Zu 
rich, in the midst of those natural beau- 
ties, which are lavished on that favored 
land, venerated even in his youth. His 
mind received the best impulses, from his 
short residence in Switzerland ; and, ¢ 
mong his odes, there are several very fine 
ones, which relate to that period. lu 1751 
the King of Denmark invited Klopstock w 
reside at Copeuhagen. to finish his Mes- 
siah ; and gave him, fur that purpose, a 
salary of less than three hundred dollars. 
‘On his way to Copenhagen, which wes his 
place of residence, from 1751 tv 1771, he 
saw in Hamburgh, a lady to whom he had 
a letter of introduction, asa profound ad- 
mirer of his poetry. This lady, after a 
courtship of three years, becaine his wife; 
but, in about four years after their mar- 
riage, died in childbed,ieaving him a child- 
less widower. He left Copenhagen in 
1771,and established himseif at Hamburgh. 
He remained unmarried thirty-three years, 
leading a life above all reprouch; and 
then, in his old age, was married to 3 
lady whom he had long known. With 
youthful zeal, he participated in the en- 
thusiasm consequent on the French Revo- 
lution, till the scenes of blood ensucd. He 
died in 1803; and his funeral, though io 
point of fortune and station in civil life, 
his condition was not distinguished, sur- 
passec every thing that there is on record, 
of a poet’sobsequies. The authorities of 
Hamburgh and Altona attended. It was 
on a fine day, in the last of March 3 thous- 
ands and thousands thronged to gaze ; and 
every honor which could be shown by two 
opulent mercantile cities, was manifested, 
as his body was carried from Hamburgh to 
a village near Altona, and buried by the 
side of his wife. ‘ 

Kiopstock’s manners were simple ; put 
he had a good deal the carriage of a pattern 
man, asthough the whole world had an 
interest in hissaying ordoing nothing im- 
proper. Hedid not talk much of poetry. 
He was fond of riding and skating; and 
made these amusements frequent topics of 
conversation. He was sincere in friend- 
ship ; indeed he made of friendship a sort 
of idolatry ; ayd his pure heart, and warm 
fancy, sometimes invested quite ordinary 
men with qualities of high excellence ; 
aud then he would transfer to the living 
man, the affection which he might rightly 
bear to the virtues which his mind had con- 
ceived. He had genuine dignity of charac- 
ter. Hismuse never had cause to blush 
for him, either for want of purity, or of 
honesty; and his life was as pure as his 
verse. Asit regards the great, he was too 
houest to flatter. He had many enemies; 
but he went always his own way, and nev- 
er turned to the right or to the left, to an- 
sweran adversary. When, among young- 
er men, there were poets whose renown 
—* to render his supremacy question- 
able, he was not moved. He went out of 
his course neither to encourage nor to cen- 
sure them. 

From his life, we would make two or 
three inferences, as tu the character of his 
poetry. He knew the world little ; he was 
contemplative, not active; he found his 
way to moral beauty, not through a series 
of noble actions, and struggles for virtue, 
but by the pure feelings of his heart. Hence 
his love is Platonic, rather than real; it has 
no character, as an earthly passion; for 
with him, the place for happy love is heav- 
en ; and of the joys of affection, he most 
frequently dwells on the sublime thought 
of recognition in another world. His Mes- 
siah was not published till 1773, almost 
thirty years from the time when it was 
commenced. This shows it was a work of 
labor with him. It did not burst like a 
torrent from a full soul; and so it isin 
reality very tedious to read, and a great 
deal longer than it should be. 

Lessing was distinguished for a clear un- 
derstanding, and a rapid mind. He took 
vothing on trust ; and, least of all, fullow- 
ed the impulse of feeling or imagination. 
During his whole life, he never had a 
dream ; aud a story is told of him, that, 
when a friend, who was travelling with 
him on a fine day in spring, expressed his 
rapture at the beauty of the season, he re- 
plied, that he envied the feeling which he 
could not share ; but if nature were red, he 
too could admire. He gives a eharacteris- 
tic of himself, at the close of his most im- 
portant critical work ; though it is hardly 
just to quote against him, what may have 
been but the expression of the noble hu- 
mility, which sees the difference between 
its own works, and its ideaof excellence. 
“I have the honor of being considered a 
poet,” he says, “ hecause I am not rightly 
known. Not every man, who takes the 
per.cil in his hand, and daubs with colors, 
‘sa painter. The earliest of my dramatic 
efforts, were written in that period of life, 
when aman so readily mistakes inclina- 
tion and facility, for genius. Whatever is 
tolerable in my later efforts, is exclusively 
due to criticism. Ido not feel in me the 
living fountain, which bursts forth of its 
own power, and of its own power shoots 
up in rich and fresh and abundant streams ; 
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pipes, I should be so poor, 80 coll, so 
short-sighted, if I had not learnt humbly to 
borrow foreign wealth, to warm myself by 
the fire of others, and strengthen ny eye- 
sight by the glasses of art. Lessing has 
here done himself less than justice ; while 
with the keenest and severest criticiem, he 
has yet expressed the general character of 
his mind. He never writes» foolish thing ; 
his words alwaye have a plain meaning. 
He isalways perfectly master of his own 
view of the subject ; sometimes he exprese- 
es his idens in a style that flows like a tor- 
rent; and sometimes plays with them, and 
expands them, and illustrates them by 
imagery, always significant, and sometimes 
beautiful. His imagination, which never 
duzzied by brilliant conceptions, aud fiery 
ejpauence, was yet most fertile in illustra- 
tion. Hence his style is eminently epi- 
grammatic, and abounds in wit. The in- 
fluence which such a man must acquire, is 
obvious. Hizerudition was accurate and 
immense ; he had been formed in collision 
with all sorts of men; he was versed in 
theology, and in the stage ; he wrote Ger- 
man prose, better than any contemporary ; 
he lad a passionate love for what seemed 
truth ; and, so far from fearing the harsh 
consures of others, he delighted in opposi- 
tion. Indeed, he was, in the literary world, 
almost always in the opposition ; and al- 
ways fearfully powerful.. His controver- 
sies were numerous ; he would run an an- 
tagonist through and through ; and no man, 
that ever engaged with him, came off un- 
hurt. Dean Swift was not more tremend- 
ous in Irish controversies. So Lessing's 
name was celebrated above all; his au- 
thority was paramount to any thing. If a 
second-rate man was in doubt for an argu- 
ment to support any opiiiion, he deemed 
himself safe, could Lessing’s authority be 
cited. That was a name which it was not 
sufe to dispute. Indeed, in the most fa- 
mous of Lessing’s controversics, he so cut 
in pieces the leathern shield of pedantry 
and prescription, that he laid bare the 
weaknese of his opponents, and hia ene- 
mies were obliged to gag him, by an edici 
from his government, epriving hin of the 
right to print. 

verge ideas are always distinctly 
stated. There is no hypocrisy, no con- 
cealment, and no ambiguity. The tenden- 
cy of some of his writings, is unquestiona- 
bly sceptical ; but his opponents were not 
without higotry, and no one came forward 
to cope with him with his own weapons. 
Thereare writers, who, like ow!s, come out 
only inthe night ; and envelop themselves 
in niists and darkness, or, at most, veutare 
abroad in twilight ; Lessing,right or wrong, 
never shunned open day. There is so 
much fairness about him, we could rather 
wish Christianity had him for her defend- 
er, and his antagonists for her enemies; 


for he was a perfect master in litcrary war- 
fare. 





[From the New-York Statesman. ] 
CHATEAUBRIAN D'S TRAVELS IN AMER- 


A vew and complete edition of the works 
of Moosieur Chateaubriand is publishing 
in Paris ; and they are translated for the 
English press as fast as they appear. That 
portion of them comprising an account of 
his visit to this country has attracted a 
good deal of notice ; and we regret that it 
has not been in our power to republish 
some of the extracts that have appeared in 
the London journals. They are marked 
by all the characteristics of his fine, but 
erratic genius. There is much shrewd- 
ness in bis observation; many of his pecu- 
liarecrrors in the judgement offered upon 
things in. general ; but a depth of feeling, 
with a delicateness of fancy which will al- 
ways receem his writings, and render them 
objects of admiration. 

Chateaubriand is in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men of the exist- 
ing age. Though born to aristocracy, the 
bias of his mind has leaned to the liberal 
principles which have developed them- 
selves with so much force within the last 
century; and thus hasa perpetual struggle 
heen kept alive in his bosom between the 
prejadices of education and interest on the 
ovehand, and the enlightened tendencies 
of study and reflection on the other, This 
internal agitation has been augmented by 
the active influence of important revolu- 
tiors upon a sensibility nervously acute. 
It vas with a character so formed, that he 
preceeded upon his extensive wanderings 
in he-old and new world ; and by it, bis 
views of different nations, men and man- 
ners have been tinged. The result of the 
wile, is a curious mogaic of truth and ex- 
agseration, relative to all the possible re- 
gious of speculation, or sources of emo- 
tien. 

But in one thing he has been constant— 
it is his enamoured devotion to Nature, 
throughout all the anxious vicissitudes 
whch his life haskoown. He seems to 
have been ever filled with that true sense 
which inspired the poet to the apostrophe 
— “thou Nature art my Goddess ; to thy 
love, all offices are bound.” Thus, he finds 
emsations of delight in the centre of the 
wilderness, where one whose sensorium 
was Composed of ruder constituents would 
have been overpowered by the dreariness 
of his situation. “ ere comes the wind,” 
stys he; “it runs on the top of the trees 
—it shakes them as it passes over my head. 
Now it is like the wave of the sen, sadly 
breaking against the shore. Sounds have 
awakened sounds. The forest is all har- 
mony. Are they the full tones of the or- 

n that I hear, while lighter sounds wan- 
or through the vaults of verdure? A short 
silence succeeds ; the aerial music begins 
again; every where soft complaints ; 
murmurs, which comprise within them- 
selves other murmurs ; each leaf speaks a 
different language, each blade of grass has 
its particular note.” Even Silence, pain- 
ful to some, awakens oot unpleasing emo- 
tions in him. “I listen; an awful calm 
rests upon the forest ; you would say that 
silence succeeds silence. In vain I strive 
to Lear in a universal tomb some poise in- 
dicative of life. Whence proceeds that 
sigh? from one of my companions ; he 
expresses pain, though asleep. Thou liv- 
est then—thou sufferest—such is man ?” 
“ We arrive at an ancient Indian cemetery. 
Let me rest awhile in this double solitude 
of death and nature: is there an asylum 


in which J should like better to sleep fur- 
ever >” 


have rendered Mr. Chateaubriand so die- 
tinctive as an individual, have been added 
powers of intellect and imagination which 
wellentitle him to hisemivence. These 
in spite of their perversions, are of a high 
order ; and what we like in him is, that, 
unlike most men, he has permitted neither 
one to supplant or deteriorate the other, 
but has blended them in a harmony pro- 
motive of their mutual steength. His style 
of writing is in the purest and richest dic- 
tion of his language ; and his works may 
well hope to survive him in the esteem of 
bis countryman. 


THE MAN WITH THE APPETITE. 
A CASE OF DISTRESS. 


To the charitable and humane, and to those whom 
Providence has blessed with a@uence.—Caitic. 


Charles X11. was brave, noble, gener- 
-ous, and disinterested—a complete hero, 
in fact, and a regular fire-eater. Yet, in 
spite of. these qualifications aad the eulo- 

ums of his biographer, it fecpretty evi- 
lent to those who impartially consider the 
cureer of this potentate, that he was by no 
means of a sane mind. Jn short, to speak 
plainly, he was mad, and deserved « strait 
waist-coat as richly as any straw-erowned 
monarch in Bedlam. A single instance, 
in-my opinion, fully substantiates this. 1 
allude to his absurd freak at Fredericks- 
hail, when, in order to discover how long 
he could exist without nourishment, he 
abstained from all kinds of food for more 
than seventy hours ! Now, would any man 
in his sensee have done this ? Would 
Louie XVIII, for instance, that wiso ever- 
to-be-lamented monarch ? Jlad it been 
the reverse, indeed—had Charles, instead 
practising starvation, adopted the opposite 
expedient, and cndeavored to ascertain 
the greatest possible quantity of meat, 
fruit, bread, wine, vegetables, S&c. &c. 
he could have disposed of in any’ given 
time—why then it might have been some- 
thing! But to fast for three days! If this 
be not madness !—Indeed, there is but one 
reason I cuuld ever conceive for a person 
not enting ; and that is, when, like poor 
Count Ugolino and his family, he can get 
nothing to eat ! 

Charles, now, and Louis--what a con- 
trast! The first despised the plensures of 
the table, abjured wine, and would, I dare 
say, just as soon have been without 
“ distinguishing taste” es with it. Your 
Bourbon, on the contrary, a five-mealed 
man, quaffing right Falernian night and 
day ; and wisely esteeming the gratifica- 
tion of the palate of such importance, as 
absolutely to send from Lisle to Paris—a 
distance of I know not how many score 
leagues—at a crisis, too, of peculiar difii- 
culty—for a single pate! ‘ Go,” cried the 
illustrious cxile to his messenger; “ de- 
epatch, mon enfant! Mount the tri-color ! 
Shout Vive le Diable! Any thing ! But be 
sure you clutch the precious compound! 
Napoleon hes driven me from my throne ; 
but he cannot deprive me of my sppetite !” 
Here was courage! I challenge the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Charles to produce 
a similar instance of indifference te dan- 
ger! 

There is another trait in the character 
of Louis which equally demands our ad- 
miration, and proves that the indomitable 
firmness may be sometimes associated 
with the most eensitive, and—I had almost 
said—infantine sensibility. Of course, it 
will be perceived that I allude to the pe- 
culiar tenderness by which that amiable 
prince wus often betrayed, even into tears, 
upon occasions when ordinary minds 
would have manifested comparative non- 
chalance. I have been assured that Louis 
abvolutely wept once at Hartwell, merely 
because oysters were out of season !—a testa- 
Ceous production, to which he was remark- 
ably attached ;* so much so, indeed, us to 
be — ready to eat them, whenever 
they were brought intu iis presence.t 
The foregoing reflections have vriginat 
ed, I regret to state, in a retrospect of my 
own unhappy case—a case so peculiarly 
lamentable in its nature, that I am cons 
pelled, in defiance of the dictates of m 
pride, to submit it to the Public, and, 
throngh the medium of this excetieut mis- 
cellany, solicit aid. Know, then, I am 
that singularly-unfortunate and calamitous- 
ly-situated individual, whose uncommon 
appetite of late has so much engrossed the 
attention of the faculty ; and who is gen- 
erally supposed to have generated “(by 
some unaccountable phenomenon) an ani- 
mal of the wolf genus in his stemach or 
abdomen. Men speak of Lovis! What 
were the gastronomical feats of Louis com- 
pared with mine? What would five meals 
a day be to me, who have a sixty-aldermen 
power, and could digest an elephant ! Tak 
of Milo, indeed! Pah! what’s an ox at a 
sitting ? I could eat Milo after the ox— 
borns and all! Wish I'd the ——3 
——Excuse.me, gentle readdes. 
cormorant within ; he gnnw—gnaw—gnaw 
—gnaws ; and, unless I instantly sacrifice 
a hecatomb of mutton-chops to his insatiate 
maw, there is no knowing what may 
bappen ! 

here !——-and now, while the beast is 
feeding :—— 

It will naturally be asked to what I at- 
tribute this “ devouring rage ;” or, rather, 
this “ rage for devouring?” I beg leave 
most respectfully to state, that, from strong 
internal evidence, 1 am induced to believe 
that the propagator of the monster now 
within me is neither more nor lees than 
that diabolical, malicious, and appetite- 
creating imp, yclept Half Pay '{ Say, 
thou malignant and unreasonable rest:ra- 
tive! thou worse than Tantalian torturer, 
and sccursedl cause of tbe unappeasnble 
pangs which consume and distract me! 
Say! ere I knew thee—when sonp, and 
fish, and flesl, and fowl—the wines of 
France, the preserves of the West, the 
fruits of Sicily, and though last, not lesst, 
“in our dear love,” the cooling and ex- 

uisitely refreshing ices of ber 
tna '—when all these, ye gods! in the 
most gratifying abundance, dsily wooed 





* Whence his cognomes of Des Haitres—by corruption 
t It is eaid that this worthy descendaat of the Good 





Meri qped to pet a barred 6 a aes daily, 
hors de combat, merely to give 3 
t The physicians, indeed, will not 


this ; but, in 


To all of the traits referred to, which 


oe; 









my acceptance, and tempted the fastidivus 
palate—say! did ĩ net regard thom with 
the moet atuical indifference? N ay, was f 
nat evch constrained—O mirebile ditt !— 
to rouse my idle organs into action, 

by the use of strong Stimulanta, act 
compel them to perform their customary 
functiona? Yea, yes, alas! such was my 
envinble—my haleyon lot! But now— 
Ventre sans gris !— with me, gentle 
Public ! My heart isin our mess-room at 
Valetta, aud 1 must pause: till it comes 
back to me! 

In appealing to the well-known generce- 
ity of the British public, awd more pate 
ticularly to the feelings of that service te 
which for so many yearn I had the honor 
to belong, it would be ill-judged to weary 
them with a more circumatantial detail of 
the gradations by which } have arrived at 
the alarmirg and destitute coniition in 
which Il now find myself. Suffice it ! after 
exhaosting the hospitality of « nifnerous 
acquaintance, who soou—teo seon—elas | 
discovered, in despite of all my forbear: 


ance and digrretiun, that, 
received maxim, one in : Sauily ‘make 
a di 


when that one happened te be 
myself; and were, in conse eone 
strained to cul me—I was eventually 
thrown upon my own resources, end, - for 
some time past have subsieted ontirely up- 
on my half-pay, which, I regret to state, 
is at present mortgaged for the next two 
years to my butcher—a highly reapecteble 
man, with 2 large family,whe has at length 
been compeliect to intimate to we, that it 
will be impossible for him to supply me 
any longer upon credit without detriment 
to his affairs. 

Thus circumstanced, I fearlessly throw 
myself upon the liberality of my country- 
men, in the full assurance of obtaining that 
immediate assistance which m unhappy 
situation requires, But, should the ho 
proves fallacious ; should } unfortunately 
be doomed to experience the echille of 
neglect, and the blighting mildew of in- 
difference, 1 must, alas ! resort to the only 
expediont in my power, and close with 
Mr. Cross, of Exeter Chanye, who has of 
fered me a considerable annuity and 
elephant’s allowance if ! will consent to 
exhibit my unparalleled powers far the 
amusement of the Public.* Oh, Heavens! 
that ever I should live to be classed with the 
Bonassus and the Living Skeletay b< 
“ Here! walk up, ladiee and gentlemen— 
the most extraordi sight—the man 
with ths wolf in hie belly—devours « baron 
of beef every half-hour! Admittanee, two 
shillings while the beast is feeding !"} But 
why thus needlessly alarm xg prow ? Se- 
cure of the general sympathy, | rest satig- 
fied in the conviction that I shall never 
be reduced to appear in eo horrible—so 
disgusting a—— 
——Hae! more mutton-ehops! Quick— 
quick—quick! He eats—he gnaws to my 


~~ 
our pardon, generous 
pardon. This rascal—my 
As Dominie 
ful man that I am! 
Joan 


patrons— 
other sel She 


Sampson says, “ Woee 
who shall deliver me 2? 
Heneerronp Curtis, 
Late of —* Majesty’s — Regiment 
oot. 


95, Swallow Erreet, 
where the smallest donations 
will be thankfully received 


whether in specie or 
vvisiuns. 
B. Public dinners attended at the 
shortest notice. 


*P.8 king of Mr. Crossand FE. 

me in mind at the ‘* Beaf-eatern”® that oteed at the 8 
of that establishment ; wad, thence, by a natura) trgngi- 
tion of miud, t: the subject of “ heef-eaters”® in gc uoral. 
As it is perfectly elea:, notwithstanding the abeurd at- 
tempted dertvatione from “|, amet furgrng 
—(stdeboard-keeper and cup-bearer) &¢—-¢hae'* Beef- 
eaters”? (1 speak of the genuine “ ”* ones) were 
originally appuinted for the express duty of -1ig% Sf 
thereby —— in a manner, and 
casionally the instruction cf forei: the 

powers of the Engl'sh in that department of exertione< 
taking this to be indisputable, : would venture to oeg- 
gest the propriety of my appointment to the Sret of 
situations that may become vacant. As - shail unde 
—tubject to penalty incase of thiluue=tc perform the 
work of any «existing ** Beef-eaters”’—he fei: talents 
what thcy may—a considerable saving Wold «cerue (ts 
salary, clothing, and sv forth) to the public service: frum 
my nomination : and as it is the concentratio;: 1f valew 
in ticividual, in ahy national display which fs af- 
Ways aimed at—es of muscie in the Champion of Eag- 
land, or fat inthe Prize Ox—the reputation of the eoune 
try, } apprehend, would be better sustained by my em- 
ployrent—as well as my own necessities (without fuse 
ther trouble to the community) ided for. 

be wi » and the earfosi- 
» Mr. Cross 


— 








MAHOMET ALI, PACHA OF EGYPT. 
The following notice of this extraordinary 
man, whose early history seems almost up- 
known, or at least much misrepresented, * 
pears in a work on Egypt, publiched on ¢ 
Continent a short time age by the Baron Vow 
Miputoli. 

‘* Mahomet Ali Pacha was born at Cavalla, 
a village in Ancient Macedonia, and is about 
59 years of He is well made, and of the 
middie size, and has black animated eyes, 
which are always in motion. afection of 
the luugs, onder which he romet evyidest- 
ly labore, is said to have been caused by the 
great exertions with which he maintained, 
with o: ly nine hundred men, a victorious come- 
bat against forty thousand Arabs. He 
only Arabic ane ———- is whoily unac- 
uainted with any of t uropean kmgoages, 
7 ‘¢ Bis early edocation was much pegtec 
It was not till he was Pacha that he — ? 
read and qrite: he is solely indebted 


success. His career was not ising tilt the 
year 1809, when he was mage — ia 
the army of the Grand Vizier ; on the taking 
of El Arisch, he was appointed Bulak Baschi, 
and was afterwards raised to the rank of fer 
Techieme under Ma! ymet Khesru Pachs, whe 
was appointed Pacha oi Egypt by the Seblime 
Porte. 

“fn 1804 he besieged Khosru’s successor, 
Khoarecid Pacha, in the citadel of Cairo, and 
in the following year succeeded him ia his of- 
fice, after having, with the assistance of his 
faithful Albanians, expelled the Mamelakes 
from that cepital. But his dominion wae sot 


hoary | fully confirmed till 1811, on the fret of May of 


which year he entirely annihilated the ¢ur- 
viving Mamelukes. ‘This action has been’ re- 

ed a: an instance of sanguinary 
* From this period the prosperty 
and its security against internal and 
enemies, has been the invariable object of 
exertions, and it is almost inccnecivable bet 3 
much be has undertaken, apd, in mest ine 
stances, successful!y accomplighed.” * 
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tion, alias administration, party. 








with England. Speaking of the union, he says the 
first cause of Ireland’s misery is to be found in the 
superior strength of England—* the second, her 
long separation. She liad been too long a weak 
neighbor, tobe easily admitted to the rights of an 
ally.” The writer says, speaking of the history of 


It is not by a disso} 
land that any 
ment @nd 
have 







































































, from all example, that he will speedily re enabled to take a high stand in Congress, be- 
nperious Snnical than her law- 


rious and tyran 
rok 


tate 
that miserable faction 


By the Union, such Asit is, we think the axe has 
—— —2 


look green, and afford shelter to the 


— laid tothe ny * 
misgoverament in Ire! 
branches still 


unclean birds who were bred, and have so 
nestled in their covert, the sap ascends in the: 
longer, and:the whole will soon : 

the sight 


the ground, and to obstru 
—— 22 
y 


population of Ireland, undoubtedly owe their exist- 
ence to the potatoe,” a fact which furnishes a suf- 
ficient motive and excuse for the thousands that 


been “ in their primitive state of sterile and lonely 
mora:<ee,” ‘within the memory of many individuals 


now living. 


writer, we can come to only one conclusion ; 

Great Britain, Iretand especially, is not able 

=, mééntain the present rapidly increasing population, 
⁊nd that the only choice 


tion. 





Pantizs. There secins at present to. be an a- 
malgamation of all political parties in this city, 
though of a very different kifid and character than 


enough to excite the dormant spirit of party. 
The federalists did oppose that measure as feder- 


Glists, though many individuals’ who had 


ranked as ‘leaders of the party, abandoned it to join 
smother. The republicans opposed it as-a party, 


— 
—ã— —— 


ood givia and Georgia have taken a decided and a high 


is—emigration or starva- 


Many individuals who opposed that party not only 
as aparty but as a measure, honestly entertained 
the opinion that it had for its foundation a corrupt 
object ; whether it was so or not it is not necessary 
or proper at present to consider; if it was to support 
the old bridge and oppose ‘the erection of a free 
bridge to Charlestown, the object no longer exists, 
and as we know of nothing that requires ‘the ex- 
istence of two parties, either in the city or the state, 
we hope to see a general abandonment of all party 
linés and a union in support of the great interests of 
New-England. We wish to have the questions 
put to every candidate for whatever office,—are you 
in favor of New-England interests? will you use 
all your influence to uphold and secure such mea- 
sures as are manifestly for the benefit of this coun- 
try, and more especially of New-England? Let 
every man bind himself to support New-Eapiand 
men, and New-England measures, and there can 
be no doubt we shall have our offices filled by com- 
J petent men, and succeed jn all our just enterprises 
‘of | and speculations. 

If our parties are founded upon principles like 
these,—the whole country, if possible, New-Eng- 
- | land at all events,—we shall receive such respect 
, | fom, and attain such ipfluence in our national coun- 
cils, as will enable Massachusetts to keep the rank 
she always has sustained ; but if men are sent. to 
the state legislature who are at liberty to act for 
themselves atyi not for their constituents, there will 
always be found men low minded and base enough 
@ abandon what they were sent to protect ; and if 
‘we are divided in the state legislature, our delega- 
tion in Congress may be divided among themselves, 
and consequently Massachusetts will be the suf- 
ferer. 
The present leading and great object of New- 


port will be aninjury to the.South. They oppose 
the measure, as it is proper they should, entertain- 
ing the opinions they do, 2nd they not only oppose 
it in Congress, but in the respective states. Vir- 


in | Stand ; it is customary in the North to ridicule them 
and their measures, but it seems to be hardly fair, 
so long as they are honest in their views. They: 


cause they do not disagree among themselves ; a 
good member is sent as long as he is willing -to go, 
, | and it is of great advantage in Congress to be an old 
member.: New-England is not in the habit of keep- 
ing members in Congress as long as they will go;, 


some trifling misunderstanding that might be easily 
settled, and the country is the loser; keep old 
members in Congress, and the country is the gainer. 
As it is settled what are the great objects of New- 
England, it will not be denicd that it is the duty of 
New-England to push those objects until they are 
attained. Let Massachusetts rise as one individual, 
assert her principles boldly and decidedly, and the 


, | the result will be found in the adoption and success 
of the American System. An amalgamation for 
such objects must receive the support of every pub- 
lic spirited and patriotic individual. ‘ 


Hicu Scnoon ror Ginus. We are sorry to 
see our worthy Mayor in the situation in which he 
hes placed himself; whether he has allowed his 
propensity for active life to push him beyond his 
depth in what he Goes not seem to understand—our 





pensity for governing and being absolute commander 
to draw him into more peremptory measures than 
| be can. aecount for, we cannot say. - But cer- 
tain tt'is that he is in a very disagreeable situation, 
andone not likely to increase his popularity, and 
one which mey deprive the city of his services for 
apother year. — 
We know of no subject upon which there is. more 
feeling among Bostonians, than their school system ; 
they are proud of their schools, and the Mayor, 
knowing this fact, should not have meddled with 


‘ 2 


tial alterations for which he could show no good rea- 
son. But he has done more than this; he has been, 
at least,instrumental in destroying the High School. 
for Girls, We say destroying, for it has not yet 
been denied that the measures adopted with regard 
| to that school not only had the effect but were pur- 
sued with the iritention of embarrassing the opera- 
tions of that school .and its teacher ; ‘if not with this 
intention, why were so many orders and resolutiéna 
of | *dopted for which there was.no necessity, 

We repeat it again,we are sorry to see our Mayor 
taking part and lot in such proceedings. He has 
brought himself before his fellow citizens as the au- 
thor of a report upon their schools, which, as a lit- 
erary production would disgrace almost any scholar 
in the senior classes ; he has gone into an examina- 
tion of the whole school system and proposed altera- 
tions, which he can find no authority for in the in- 
structions to the committee, and he has not done in 
a fair and candid manner what he was directed to 
do—‘ considered the subject of the High School | 
for Girls.” Bad grammar, bad pointing, and clum-’ 
sily constructed sentences are to be found liberally 
;| scattered over every page of the report. He was 
directed “to consider the subject of the High School 
for Girls, whether it shall be continued, whether 
girls can be permitted to remain through the year 
at-the grammar schools, or their time of continuance 
advantageously extended ;” which instructions do 
net call or ask for the scheme knocking the whole 
school establishment into pi. And lastly, he has not 
examined his subject fairly, because he has stated 
«| some fecte-aid drawn conctusions therefrom that + 
those facts do not warrant, and he has withheld oth- 
er facts, equally important, which entirely do away 
the necessity of the arbitrary measures pursued, 
and also spoil the conclusions drawn fromthe facts 
he hasstated.. _ 

On the seventh page of the report Mr. Quincy 
says it was voted by the committee having charge 
of this school “ that all between eleven and twelve 
years of age be stricken from thelist of applicants.” 
Such a vote was passed, but it was immediately as- 
certained that nearly the same result would be pro- 
duced by other measures, and the vote was re-con- 
sidered, and all the scholars who were qualified en- 
tered without any reference to their age, If the 
Mayor doubts the fact we can give him the ladies’ 
names and ages. . 

We do not state this because we believe it im- 
portant when considered with the rest of the report, 
but because it establishes one of two things, and 
places the author of the report in a very disagreea- 
bledilemme. We cannot suppose the Mayor of the 
-| city of Boston guilty of intentional misrepresenta- 
tion ; such a supposition abroad would fix u stigma 
upon the city which it would require many years 
to obliterate. It is equally hard to suppose a publie 
servant would dare to make a report not only to a 
select board but to the whole city, with the authori- 
ty of his name, in which he has not fairly and 
Properly investigated his subject, and to the full ex- 
tent in all its minor details. It isa bad case; an 
old and a hitherto faithful public servant has his 


long 


that 





en our remarks in relation to the monitorial system 
of instruction. We did not doubt the superiority of 
the system, but merely ridiculed the idea of intro- 
ducing it into the primary schools; making chiliren 
of from four to seven ycars of age teachers of each | 
other. We believe that every grammar school in 
this city is now taught, more or less, upon the mon- 
itorial system, and that it is considered very suc- 
cessful, and so far as we have seen and heard of its 
effects, we should be decidedly in favor of introduc- | 
ing it into schools where the pupils are old enough 
to take care of themselves and of each other. 


Mayor’s report which relates to the other schools, 
we have subjoined Mr. Jenks’s views upon the 


subject. 


eration ; for, 
stated by the committee, 


ment of the institution recently 
we are therefore unable to con 


England, ta to have the necessary support given to — ay 3 
her manufactures. The Southern members in Con- | The: 
arnings | gress honestly entertain the opinion that such sup- 


changes are frequently made when there is only | be gi 
ers, sincerely desirous of co-ope! 
school committee for the furtherance 
we have not the least hesitancy in expressing 
belief that there will not be found in the city,an op- 


the contrary, every one who will 


—— like ~~ over — mode 
other Northern states will join her heart and hand ; | ———— * 


communication which is too long to ‘publish, from 
come friends of this institution, giving ‘“ a sum- 
existing. - 


| sehoot system,—or whether be has allowed his pro- |. 


what he did not understand, or proposed any essen- |. 


Loud ing in College room, - 
Grouping in College yerd, - - 

on College steps, - - 
| Nut entering your . - 
Frequent attendance at the Theatre, Friendly advice. 
Excessive dissipation, - - ‘Caution . 
General dissoluteness, - A wink or slight verbal caution. 
Cringing or y called ‘ fishing,’ - Nod of appro- 





The editor of the Bulletin seems to have mistak- 


Aswe have not before noticed that part of the 


We do not wish to advocate the suggested c 


t 
ct a sav as 
Sto $0,000 dollars 
departments, re m 'e 
some hope of a re-establishmentof Whe 
Schools ; since an anticipated seems 
ve constituted a chief reason for ahandon< 
in operation.. And 
ture the cause of 
committee, to im⸗ 
degrading. ape od 
expenditu * res, or to endeavor 


ven in the outset by able and zealous "ar 

e 
this object, 
our 


to the monitorial system, after it shall have 

pursued for a single twelvemonth; but that on 

ill take the trouble 

oo Fy — tanuties 

su , a8 a means of e 
pe y of education, 
t accounts besides 
economy. : — 

It is a very curious faet, that while our Mayor 

and Committee are urging the propriety of imitating 

the New-York school system, the New-York com- 
mittee have proposed adopting our system in full. 


Harvarp CoLurcGe. We hate received a 





mary exposition of some.of the .dbuses 
Harvard College.” ere 
The. first abuse complained of, is the despotic 
character uf the government. It is'gajd_ at there 


with less ceremony and more famitiarity. . 
The second abuse is, the “great stress laid up- 
on smaller offences to the entire impunity of greater 
crimes.” Annexed to this is the following list of 
some of the crimes and punishments, “‘ in the exact 
order of their enormity anddegree of criminality.” 


Our correspondent says that some of these 
offences are much more terrible in their nature 
than is implied by the name. For instance, 
formerly, at least two were considered necessary 
to constitute a group; but this year the boas of 
overseers have decided ‘ that one hereafter be and 
hereby. is considered a group in the College yard.” 
Whether the above charges are true, we casnot 
say ; but our correspondent might have addeé in 
his list of abuses the custom of sending. to ghar-- 
dians and parents by mail, postage unpaid, the. 
term bill, after it has been paid. It is only intend- 
ed to give an air of consequence and dignity ts the 
college proceedings, but is a direct insult to any 
person who receives such a letter, and excitesdis- 
gust rather than respect for this vencrable insttu- 
tion. ; 


LETTERS FROM A MARINER. No. VI. .. 
Sir,—I crave your indulgence to a few moreex- 
tracts from my journal at and about Califorsia ; 
and firstly, of the island Ceros, where we were w- 
chored at the close of my last epistle. It is en 


barren ; though the hunters reported some seclyi- 
ed vallies of great beauty, and perpetual verdwe. 
It abounds in deer,—for a while the huners 
furnished one daily to each ship, and venison “ {ner 
-or fatter,” ‘was never lifted ona fork. Yet. ye. 
deer can hardly be called a grazing animal it 
Ceres, which affords little grass, but plenty pf 
moss and a little browse. * 


ships came to take the sea elephants for their ol. 
We found the animal wherever we landed, asd 
murdered two of the weight of fifteen hundred 
pounds. The bodies were ten feet in length, asd 
as large in girth as the ox Columbus. They r- 
semble the sea lion, in every thing but the proba- 
cis that supplies their name. They are clumsy on 
land, but few animals move faster in the water. 
When attacked on shore, they raise themselves @ 
the hinder legs throwing their bodies forward to 
wards the assailant ; and as the mouth is open, ani 
well garnished with ivory, close quarters are not 
the safest. 

Here we threw out that part of our wood that 
was old and dry. It was filled with worms, and 
we feared that to change their diet they might 
take to a fresh beam : for they used their gimblets 
dexterously, boring into the timber as much—al- 
most, as I am boring you. : 

One night when we were about ready to sail, five 
of the crew deserted in the jolly boat ; and, it was 
believed they had crossed over to the main land ; 
but they were not so wise. Some Indians came in 


the Island under water, and filled with stones, and 
they brought us two of the oars. Wé had great 
need of their serviees, but they kept: out of.the 


leagues from the continent,—mountainous apd. 


The Island was once a station where Englih . 


and reported a small boat on the northern part of 


WEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





author of ah intentional error, or what is just as In fact, at this time the whole crew were dissatis- 
bad, as Author of a report calculated to deceive thé 


public by stating only a part of the facts. 


fied with the provisions. The Captain had sold his 
bread at Norfolk Sound, and had neglected, on the 
hunting voyage to procure a supply. Boiled wheat 
was our substitute for the staff of life ; and * 
sailors averred that it was “ not fit for hogs, 
though in my private opinion, it was. We had no 
‘vegetables, and our beef would have amazed a 
Cossack. Better prog, however, was on board, and 
this justly exasperated the crew. Good beef was 
sliced in the cabin, and constant supplic3 of deli- 
cious venison hung under the awning on the quar- 
ter deck. Ours was the fate of Tantalus ; and too 
much for hungry humaz nature to bear. The five 
hands who deserted, had on a former occasion, 
when sent for wood, adroitly passed into the boat, a 
prime saddle of venison, upon which they feasted 
on shore. 

They might have denied their Saviour, like 
Peter, and the commander would have. pardoned 
them ; but in taking his venison they pricked him 
where he was most sensitive ; and he threatened 
all hands with a taste of the rope, unless the offend- 
ers stood forth ; in which case he promised amnesty 
and oblivion. Every thing was reconciled, for the 
offenders acknowledged the fact, and plead hunger 
iv mitigation. Yet the Captain was overheard to 
threaten punishment when he got into “ blue 
water,” and this menace, never intended to be exc- 
cuted, was the cause of their flight. They gave up 


their | four hundred dollars each, which was due as 


wages, encountered a thousand hardships, and per- 
haps died of famine, rather than be degraded by 
corporal punishment. They had an old musket, 


| and afew charges of powder and ball, and when 


these were expended, if they did not die with 
hunger, they must have been fed by ravens. 
_ Being about to leave California, let’ me say 
something of its climate. From the first of March, 
the advance of vegetation is so rapid, that it seems | 
like the shifting of the scene at atheatre. There is 
1») parallel in any of the United States. 
There are no rains, but the plants are moistened 
by copious dews ; then comes “ the sear, the yel- 
low leaf,” fire, faggot, and drought. From August 
until December, the animals are roasting, the earth 
is baked and cracked, streams evaporated and cat- 
tle dead or mad with drought. 
The manner in which our Indians took the sea 
otter on this coast, is various. The animals are 
shy and fearful, and sometimes the hunters struck 
them at a distance with a barbed spear, with a line 
and bladder attached, and this was whaling in 
miniature. So well do they throw the spear, that 
they seldom miss at the distance of eight rods. 
Sometimes also they shot the poor otter, with a 
musket, and at others caught him in a trap. In 
pursuing the sport, the Indians were very animated, 
and the chase in the cance is not without its at- 
tractions. 

Now, Sir, that I may say in this place all that 
I intend to say of this part of the world, I turn 
over to the journal of another voyage, in which I 
find myself at Mazatlan, in Mexico, near the en- 
trance to the Gulf of California. The town is 
small, and is distant from the port thirty. miles. 
From this I went on the top of a mule fifty miles 
to Rosario, through a country covered with bushes, 
in a path just wide enough for the mule, but not 
wide enough to defend the rider from the sharp 
thorns by the way side. I passed but five huts, 
and at each I asked and obtained a little milk. . Yet 
the soil is rich, and the vegetation so vigorous, that 
the vines and jungle were so thick as to be almost 


in | impenetrable. 


Rosario is a considerable town, of perhaps eight 
thousand people, and has. silver mines that bave 
peen rich extensively worked ; but the best 
veins have been exhausted, and as the miners have 
little science to direct their search, they have hit 
upon none equal to the first discovered. There 
were two or three hundred mules engaged in the 
labors connected with the mines. Excavations 
have been made undér the town, which like Paris 
and Rome, has its catacombs; but in a country 
where earthquakes are felt, it is not prudent thus 


ishments. | to dig the grave of a city, lest the first shock might 


complete the burial. 

These mines were discovered by a shepherd, 
who found in the morning under the ashes of his 
evening fire, many drops of pure silver, for he had 
made his cainp upon a rich bed of ore; and like 
Martin Waldeck in the Hartz Forest, converted 
his brands into precious metals. 

On my return to Mazatlan, a Chinaman (whom 
landsmen would call a Chinese)—one of. our crew 
gave me so much abuse, that I returned it with a 
tap or two of a crabstick, upon which he’ walked 
away vowing vengeance. On the same day I went 
out after game, and was warned that the Chinese 
was hunting me, with a brace of pistols, and a~tong 
knife. I returned by the house of the military 
commandant who furnished me with four soldiers. 
We found Achong (the Chinese) among a crowd 
of Spaniards, and carried him on board. He hada 
brace of double barrelled rifle pistole, loaded, and 
they were known to be the property of Don Ludo- 
vico Tirado, a good Spanish friend of mine, who 
had, or thought he had, reasons for wishing me out 
of the way. . ; 

The pistols I resolved to keep; but going’ on 
shore I was captured myself, and forced tosurrend- 
er them in ransom. The Don’s brother reconciled 
us,—whereupon we shook hands, and, as Le Sage 
says, have hated each other ever since. 

At about this time as the weather in seaman’s 
phrase, looked ugly, the ship put out to sea to wait 
the result. I, however, was onshore and happened 
to be at a house where there were five or six ladies, 
the governor, and others. At noen commenced a 
fresh gale, which ina couple of hours was accom- 
‘panied with much rain and become a hurricane. In 
the middle of the afternoon a brig and a schooner 
were driven on the rock. The house where I was 
sheltered was fifty yards from the beach, shaded 
by a large tree of iron wood, but in other respects 
exposed to the gale. The wind shifted and in- 
creased, and in the space of five minutes, the large 
tree was stripped of every branch, and nothing left 
of it but the naked trunk. A large house was un- 
roofed in our rear, and the walls left standing at an 
inclination of forty-five degrees. One half of our 
own roof was carried by an invisible agent into the 
country, and the house itself reeled as if about to 
fall, or share the fate of the Holy One of Loretto. 

There were pale faces in our garrison ; the 
ladies called upon Saints, more especially upon 
Saint Anthony ; and when the sea broke its bounds 
and came roaring towards the house the coolest of 
us thought, like the vanquished monarch, that all 
was lost, but honor. Let us fly, exclaimed all ;— 
the governor went first, and all arrived safely at a 
more sheltered post. t 

To say thet the rain fell in torrents, is making but 
a faint figure ; and such was the force of the 
wind, that it raised overwhelming bodies of sand, 
so that the removal was not without difficulty and 

r. 

I still kept in the house, though alone, and 
though it had every appearance of meditating, like 
Czsar, how tofall with dignity. But I had there a 
trunk of clothing, which was ballasted with twenty 

-ounces of gold, and I was unable to take it away, 








choice of standing before the public either as the 


reach of process. 


and unwilling to leave it behind. 


Soon after the governor had evacuated the fort, | 
came in a sailor without hat or shoes, from the 
stranded. schooner, dripping like a river god, and 
bearing on his back «bag of dollars, which he’ 
threw at my feet, and desirec me to keep for the 
master who was at Rosario. His schooner was 
thrown high on the rocks, and luckily, so little 
damaged thatshe was got off in safety and in good 
order. 

The “ sun rose and set twice” after the gale, and 

I saw nothing of onr gwn ship, but little doubted 
that she had gone down, and while deploring the 
loss of my comrades, I was conscious of some satis- 
faction, that I myself happened to be on shore, so 
true is the maxim of the Frenchman, that there is 
in the misfortunes of our friends, something that 
does net displease us. , 
On the third morning when I awoke, it was to 
sec the ship anchored in the harbour. They had 
got in sail in time, but in the hardest puff of the 
gale, fearing that the ship could not survive upon 
her broad side, attempted to set the foretopmast 
staysail, to get her before the wind; but the sail 
was instantly torn from the rope. Then they head 
deavored to pay her off with tarpaulinsin the wre 
rigging, but in vain ; and she lay for two hours 
with her gun-wale under water. The jolly boat 
which was lashed to the stern was swept away, and 
the whale-boat was forced up against the davits, 
and by the power of the wind alone, so as to be 
broken into more than fifty pieces. 

In ploughing the seas for twenty years, I have 
seen rough weather, and been in many gales ; but 
have never known one, half as violent as this. 

On the day before it commenced the country was 
covered with a most luxuriant vegetation; on the 
succeeding day, it was stripped by the wind, and 
blasted by the volumes of salt water and sand, that 
were driven over it ; and this also, was like the 
shifting of a scene. 

This, Sir, is all that is noted in my journal at 
Mazatlan, except the nature of the circulating 
medium, received in payment for a part of the car- 
go;—that is, six bars of silver, each weighing 
seventy pounds, at eighteen dollars per pound. 
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CORNS. 

Gentle reader, dost thou know what itis to have 
corns ? Whether you do, or do not, please to read 
this and sympathise. lam one of those unfortu- 
nate individuals whose mothers think that small 
feet are becoming and who therefore wedge their 
children’s into shoes of the smallest possible di- 
mensions, which will admit of being forced on. 
This very commendable habit of my parents, I my- 
self adopted and continued as long as possible. But 
at length, on the suinmit of the little toe of my left 
foot, a corn began to appear. And it grew and grew 
and grew until almost the whole toe was covered 
by it. In truth it was a monstrous one. If you 
would know how it looked, it resembled more near- 
ly than any thing else, an excrescence that has 
grown out in the course of years, upon a tree, when 
a branch has been cut off. Every remedy from the 
most approved charm, up to the last invented salve, 
whose excellence is attested to by its thousands in 
the advertising columns of a qewspaper, have I 
tried. Butallin vain. Still it remains, growing 
prouder and stronger, extending its power over 
the rest of the much abused member, notwithstand- 
ing all the attempts I have made to put a stop toits 
incurzions. But Ihad a particular adventure which 
I was about to relate. 

Well—I was sitting at home reading the Epicu- 
rean, the other day, when I happened to bethink 
me that a friend of mine was coming into town that 
eRerncon. Avey I hested tothe Tavern in Brattle 
street, where his stage stopped, to feceive him up- 
on his arrival. But it was half an hour or more be- 
fore the time at which it usually made its appear- 
ance. Notwithstanding the length of the time, I 
concluded to wait. So calling for 4 cigar, 1 depos- 
ited myself ina snug corner, and was reading for 
the second time your last Galaxy. 1 had not read 
long, before happening to look up, I saw a man in 
the opposite corner who scemed to be scrutinizing 
my dimension; and appearance with much care. 
He was; very tall and possessed @ 2 >ry commenda- 
ble rotundity of figure. He was dressed rather 
strangely I thought, but nevertheless I saw nothing 
in which his clothes differed from those of other 
men, except that they were flung upon him with 
a negligent, dashing sort of air. His cheeks were 
rubicund and full,and about his mouth there played 
an expression of half malice, half fun, that I hard- 
ly knew whether to dislike or not. His small eyes 
were set deep into the fat which almost hid them ; 
they were grey and twinkling. And on his head 
a3 perched a little low crowned, narrow rimmed 
hat. But the most curious partof his structure was 
a huge splay foot, which I observed he studiously 
endeavored to conceal under his chair. As I look- 
ed up he turned away, but in afew minutes look- 
ing towards him again, I saw his little twinkling, 
grey eyes, apparently scanning my feet with much 
earnestness. Willing to afford him Any pleasure in 
my power, I thrust it out towards him, so that he 
might have a fair view of its proportions, and went 
on with the Galaxy. I had not proceeded far when 
suddently somebody’s heel was thrust down upon 
my corn, grinding around like a millstone. 1 leap- 
ed up in the extremity of anguish. “J ask your 
pardon” said the grey eyed, splay footed monster, 
with an inexpressible kind of leer. “Of no conse- 
quence” said I. But 1 waited there no longer for 
my friend. 

I rushed up Washington-street like a madman, 
and strode up and down until I had walked off my 
pain. I had paced back and forward a considerable 
time, imagining who he could be ; or what cause 
-he could have for perpetrating :puch an abominable 
outrage on me. Thus I went on—when lo! as I 
was turning the corner of a street, who should I 
meet but the very cause of my suffering. “ You 
left your gloves behind you at the tavern” said he. 
“* What 2” said I, as I reached out my hand to re- 
ceive them. He answered not, but went on—but 
as he passed, down came his iron-heeled boot upon 
my little toe again. I would have given any thing 
to have knocked him down, but before I could turn 
round he had disappeared. 

I never knew what rage was before. But I had 
No remedy and I bore it as patiently as I could. As 
the pain diminished and 1 grew somewhat éalmer, 
I could not but recollect the singular appearance of 
the man. There was scmething fearful about him— 
something almost fiendish. His eternally glisten- 
ing eyes, peering out from their little hollows—the 
same accursed leer on his countenance—his huge 
unshapely foot—* Who ? what was he ?” I could 
not answer, There was something mysterious a- 
bout him. He was round shouldered and both in 
sitting and walking bent over considerably. He 
said nothing—at least I had heard but two sentenc- 
es from him, and both were spoken in the same 
low, cynical tone. Amd why should be have sin- 
gled me out as the peculiar object of insult > I could 
not guess. 

To while away the time, I went iato a bookstore. 
The “ Miseries of human life” was lying upon the 
counter. I took it up and began to read. * Would 





that the author of this were here, thought I, that I 
might give him an account of my sufferings to en- 
































































































Fi his book. At any rate we mig Ps, 
eolation which a compainonship ia wise 
Thus was I musing on bitter thoughts, . 
noise attracted my attention and 
round, when suin¢body’s heel tell 
I looked up. It was my tormentor, 
inexplicable grin and the same “ 
In a moment he was gone. 1 t 
agony—but my tongue deemed tied ang 
gave nosound. I went home. The 
spent in imagining who my unknowy * 
be. I had never seen him before. Ip tm 
his shape, indeed, in every thing he Qagn 
from any body else. Besides there 
fearful about him. His very glance 
der. Whenever I met it, the same 
nable fear run over me, that used. t»: 
earliest childhood, the maids told me 
the witches and devils that flourishes 
of Cotton Mather. oa be 
On that same evening I found 
how it happened, on Charlestéwa 
eame there or for what purpose, | 
tinct recollection. But } was there, 
living thing was in sight. In some way @ 
knew that my tor:nentor was ap * 
the other end of the bridge. How J 
cannot tell, ſor it was too dark for mete 
or even to see any one. It must “ 
sort of instinct by which the South Ams 
es distinguish the approach of a raa 
birds ef tropical climates foresee @ 
conyulsion of nature. I tried io fly; 
bound. Presently his figure cant aoa 
me to distinguish its outlines,- sad: 
Seatures grew distinct and clear, Aad@s 
hislittle, grey, adder like eyes, that & 
diamends, fastened uponme. 1 couldéel 
‘rom them. I could not move—I felt tg 
voted. Nearer and nearer he ; 
wearing that self same, sardonic, | 
able grin, and as I gazed upon him, thea 
upon my forehead like raindrops. | At 
reached me and stood right in front ff 
his glassy eyes still fastened on mine, ff 
move—hand or foot. But I saw hie sale 
—Qh the agony of that- moment! ‘Dewi 
on my long suffering toe. In the ex ' 
screamed out. es 
And reader, where wasl? Truly, ju 
from an after dinner’s sleep in ny arm Gal 
on a pair of tight boots which 1 had 
going out in the mud. And ae lat 
a large fire they were gradually ‘che 
strainedover my com, so as td create y 
pain. And this, together with a shes 
posture, gave rise tomy dream mp 
So, dearly beloved reader, take *— 
never tosleep before a large aire 
on, if you have corne.on your toes. “# 
7a 


Tue Woopcocx is-a singular bird. 4 
known, that she lies quict in bogs 
during the day, but it isa fact, that 
observed, that she rises just at sunset 
and, taking at first a wide circular fight, 
contracts the cirele, to a point, as it were: 
when the low warbling, with which she: 
her flight ceases, and she droge. directly: 


nest. ps 
TO THE WOODCOCK. 
Bird of the Solitude ! leave thy nest 
In the low and secret brake ; 
The sun delays his glorious rest, = *,. 
»Till.thy plaintive song shell wake. 
Desolate Bird ! I have hid like thee, = 
From the painful giase of day ; 
And now,thou must warble thy 
Ere I wander far away. 


For the turf of thie gien,1 shall prese oid 
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Tin the frost has cooled my brow, *Twas ¢ 
And my bounding vein, must grow acu elled (like 
Ere I wait for thy song as now. © | mh! be 


Bird of the Evening ! I hear thee, bat wn the 
Is thy form in the falling shade; 
And thy music te softer and sadder ’ 
Who depasts, than sigh of maid. 
As thy wing ascends the sky; + 
To gather soft dreams for thy 
In the fairy gleam of the sky. 
The sun bas deseended, thy flight ts wi 
Thy warbling no more ie heard; ** ™ 
But its mem’ry shall cheer me, ; 
Farewell to thee, lonely Bird. — 
POETS OF THE AGE. 
We noticed, a few days since, an 
title in the Bulletin, ing on G8 
Contemporary Poetry, as selected by B 
lavishing no small degree of praiee 
One object of noticing the article ts to 
R. G. Dawes, Esq. was associated wilt 
in the work, and deserves 3 chase @ @ 
commendations. Another object is, 9f 
at criticism, a thankless oc " 
formed, it is not wholly useless. . 
| preambulate upon the subject. 
mends the object of the publication ue 
ble warmth. We wish to have theG@aae™ 
ing the reputations, which have bees: 
over the land of our fathers and of 
the task of selection should be ¢: 
It is not enough to give us a little serep 
that we may be cheated into praises, 
well deserved, for such decepiien is 
debase the literary opinions of te ——* 
very poor writer may prodece & , 
long life a very few good things, and it be 
to other writers togive the elvantage of 6 
It will be observed, that we place correct 
and taste above the gratification of 
little thing, which it is the only ogee? 
tion to afford. Now we know,that the a 
works of one of these poets may be pala 
sold for the price of a single pamphlet 
each, so that the Spirit of Cc 
does not present us with the meansof be 
quainted with the Modern Englidt 
afford the best of their wrifings at 8 
than would be required for the whele. = 
Mr. Jenks extols Mr. Hillin 3 ma 
manner, which is perhaps fully 9 
Hill’s productions. Of this we canast & 
opinion, for we have not seen any @ 
works, not even a little volume of pesty & 
“ Harvest Festival,” published 
and praised in the North American, 
thority, for the editor of that work 
an hour upon the poetic beauties of 8 
his friend requested it as a faver. Wont 
least doubt of the truth of Mr. Jeake's tam 
we do think, that a young man she - 
plished something of great credit & be 
such expressions as the following: “ 
eaitable hands, such a task could set 9e™ 
fallen. To a most enthusiastic love & 9 
editor unites exquisite taste, snd, 
—— We could name 89" 
men, would be, in our opinien, S75 
petent to the task Mr. Hill 
have written, read and thought me05 
is, undoubtedly, rather a clever youss © 
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perhaps, Mr. Jenks, knowing mese 
' judge more correctly. Buteor — 










NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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but it has grown so wonderfully of late,that a pufl O’er her pale face, and sitting in their wo thing else neither frightens nor agitates his calm | w, . to sit, he went to the theatre when Kemble played mon —2 

editorial has become no more, than the extravagant Reside her, two, a deathlike vigil kept. and peaceful breast. He has learned to converse | We hope we shall have no more importations of | Wolsey, and seating himeelf in front of the stage 


compliment of a Frenchman, .to the ugliest woman And even as heretofore, 


in the world—a thing of course. One of the frater- Tears have each generation shed, 


—F afew havo oul 
Ld " a 
with his past hours and ask them what report they | French pirouetting and capering. box, made sketches of his face iv every change of | a Mr. MURPHY, 14, Fodeval , . 
bore to Heaven. : é 

98 to < 


Christians are too apt in their reflections to lose : the Laborer, as performed by. Mr. An- woos as the ture which it is needle : is the taine any doube af the superior, gacenence of the above 
sity, enraged at the scanty manner in which his/ .. a 2 sight of realities and get upon shadows—that is, lose | 2°€S itis unseeessary at this late period,to praise. of Kemble ever pu-.ted. Hartowe | 2amed comprattion, will bring any of their sermons 
’ eep dead. . : ‘“e 7 be ro e 
Miyj has been fed with: this.sweet food, has re- Mae — —X 





best. 
5 ' : “ ined apabove Geserived, for trial: and the same 
sight of themselves their own d tions ' No person has seen. him in the part without prais- | used afterwards to say, io -epeaking of this I . 
whilst ‘neditating upon doct: and "ing the perfor : peinted that portrait so well out of revenze · 
eustly act up a paper for the purpose of puffing him- IGNORANCE. dispositions and duties of others: what is that | 4 ow ~~ 


elf; snd it is evident, that he does not mean to suf-| A large proportion of all: the crimes which are 


T 
i 


On Monday eVening the lovers of good acting | _ The following epitaph is copied from a stone fn | dresses» A cae Cates, “a, way be 
to thee, said Jesus to such a r, bes. Corsl England in such cases with. > Tt may be BOd as ail tintes 
fer wy Oger. committed in the lower orders of society, result me—tollow Christ the light.of Heaven in thy own Were gratified by the. re-appearance of Mr. For- y chart yard a plump. 8 ——— Bookstore — , ‘cad Be _ 
“ita lected Mr. : ¥ breast, and thou wilt not be much troubled about rest. He sustained the part of Damon with so on y mend lee — Aweyj, 
{ttsnew time to look at.the se poetry. from:swant of those principles, which give a tone and when thou hast aright concern for | --oat ability th pough now jump, ante io 
Jails ays, “‘ we are neither critics, hypercitics, | to the moral system ; and from that barrenness of | them it will be in love, and ~ love divine , 8*¢#t ability that hip performance of that one part ee ee ooh. tn ena By nt —— 
V willnot dispute his word, though | thought, and intellectual excitement, which arises | Moves us we shall work no ill to our neighbor, for | Would be sufficient tp establish his fame as an ac- Who wished to his neighbors noevil ; 1. TRENCH, Inventor sed 
we have an opinion, that he has the command of | from ignorance. It is evident ‘ee mt 5 Seve — that dwell in love dwell in | tor. The Culanthe of Miss Placide was not en- Although by * ? - No. 945, Greenwich-street, New-York. 14.] 
ſrom God and God in them. , . : houg , thump, ~ 
what are called poetical thoughts ; and we cannot | phenomena of. mind, that it can only be gratified) Y: ms of Portland, set not down by the | titled to much praise ; in the scenes where passion He’s laid on his rump, 


























dsabt his power to judge correctly of poetry, if he | by action, and, also, that its action must he healthy and think that ye are marching heaven- a sntyaing t be represented, che ee ie eae tive Ket true — mid MANUFACTORY For SA 
mal panther rece of Ss. Dat | nd peace, i rparon ote way a] Beal an a — 
itts useful to criticise a little now and then, to a- | truth, moral and philosophical, with which it is | make t paths for your feet lest ye should not | . nos The Dyonisiue of Mr. King was misera- | . following rhymes were appended to a book Y n't Copper | Keulé, with & Cast 
wake attention tostyle of thought and composition, | stored. In old times and countries the education | enter the of heaven at last. He that puts J in 1643. Iron Wheel, Boller, Kettte -eritly aix 
hich might else be perverted by a false estimate of the owen negl i than that of ag le —2 rly x* ble; it is a matter of surprise to us that the audiences ‘ © Wise men labor, good men ve, Fash, @ for rain yaad ie ‘compiecty 
funded on the system of uniform praise. Mr. | beasts of burden. The few who could take advant- | who back and lost her life alter leaving the —* — —* — eet — cee we Help tod aes ee ou, , pasha ave — —— iver 
| shas copied a song from Messrs. Hill’s and City. Remember Judas who betrayed his Master | ™an to spol parts by his ranting and mouth- Or knaves and fooles will quite undoe us.” -| of ns 
age of the scanty means of improvement drove the F sien q any i ance im the county offers an ¢ 
: *s selections from Barry Cornwall’s poetry : with a member thousands ot others who | ing. His mannerism which was at first only laugh- portunity for any one whole aequaiuted with the bust. 
Dawes’s » | common herd, whitherscever it would suit their | say Christ is their all, able, has, from frequent repetition, become disgust- | ,, The Jews tell us that during the sojournment in | Tos and can a serail capital. Applications by 
this compliment ; “ were we ever 80 fastid- | convenience, and petty crimes and common debase- Who style him the pearl of great price ing; en pemch cence with setfense ent Paradise, heaven sent down twelve baskets of Talk | mais, or in person will receive the sttention of 
darn capeeninnty ata ———— no — ment were as free as the air and light. But when yan say he’s the fountain of joys; him go qoumsh ies wea bom —* me aps — — te three of them, Eve —— JESB HASKELL, 
carping, among the mellow and pathetic breath- | the patriarchs of our land fled from the slavery and et feed upon folly and vice, intonati ‘ ae a = : . — 
* b And cleaye to the world and its toys. many tions and inflections of his voice in re- 
| of Barry Corawall. Pale coment: Mr. Jenks oppression of the old world, they felt the glorious . citi as there is any “ y for in FAasonic Calendar. - N. & D. LOMBARD 
from the impulse of a placsure derived from | freedom of hi alue of * Like Judas the Savior they kiss, fag Gone Enos, — Se NTEND.¢ thelr busihess: id the 
“ uman nature and the value of knowl “~ And while they salute betray ; reciting three pages, and he proceeds so rapidly COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. now uf Jewelry at cos, 
ficial observation ; but as we think ‘t'an edi- | edge ; their powerful mindscould grasp at the won-| ain! what will profession like this. ° from the lowest tones to the top of his voice, that| Amicable Lodge, — Cambridge, Meme ce rine end Rinna; Notcleson ? ath 8 
investigate composition before he -be- | derful contrast which a well instructed nation would ‘Avail in that terrible day. ible sinest tmguntite t flew Wey er wacuin| Serietbtes, — a ton Tepnctean, Seain, Declan, wake werltty of Bueae 
y wen unqualified approbation, in order that praise | present,in strength and happiness,to those monsters | | What an awful mistake, if whilst we are dream- | what he is about. We know of no person, who St.Paul’sChapter, * ” Tuesday. Goods, at No. 3 Court street. 
7 be worth having and an editor’s opinions bear | in the social compact, where cunning and violence | ing of Heaven we should awake in hell—O be wise would find Gt in reading Shak "arers | Poston Encampment, K.T. Boston, Wednesday. — 
wet tape weight, we shall endeavor tosee if there is | build their aggrandisementon the ignorant and bru- | 324 lay a sure foundation. Above all poe ge | preg — *— one Been FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. : 
* B.lF space for carpitg,” at this eong, which has gone | tal servility of the mass of the people. They de- 2 ane, ieee Deep cupoenssty 29 0 bp 24 players. The Pyt " Marriages. GEORGE PUTMAN, Feshiooable Hair Catter, tahes this 
: sgh a double selection, and therefore , | eens ’ ) m tar was more than respectable, though out of his pecu- iad : wethod of informing the public im general, that he sid 
r, gha , Ought to | termined to found a new order of society under the | evil as_well as repc.t—till in Heaveri you | nar tine of acting In this city, Mr. Samuel Parsons to Miss Mary B. Al- | sniinues al his old ston No. Sa, Workfogieasireete a hee 
wed considered one of the author’s best productions. | free Heaven of the New World sing “ Worthy isthe Lamb, for he was slain and / len 5 Mr. Joseph H. Thaxter to Miss Mary ©. Swasey 5 | Goors narth of the Marthorough Matel, where he may be 
. eaven ew » and while they : oneother member of the com u In Hingham, Mr. Jairus Thayer to Miss Buss. — ae 
the ntire . hasredeemed us by his blood—out of every nation, | There is pany upon in Salem, Ar. J Felton to Mies Hall found “at st Bours, and uaremitted indastr¥ and et- 
e give the song entire. worshipped God in the forest, they stood together , tongue and people.” Amen. ome sé remarks would not be thrown | In Lincoln, Mr. We vh "Mise ER teution to business, to m receive their coutinued 
— Th of peop H B whom some severe » Mr. Webster Whitney to Miss Eliza P. | (oaace, epialy July 
————————— - e blessings of nature were spread be- Portland, March 3, 1828, ULL BARTON. | away. It is handly fair to have alll the fine ladies in | Lincoln. Mr. Ephraim Carter Fisher to Miss Sarah — 
For all thy fire’ - all, and the mercy of the Almighty had been * | the best comodics so miserably caricatured as they | Hills. yas REMOVAL. 
) va gone. —— nal extended alike to master and servant. They or-| Mr. Barton is a firm supporter of Mr. Adams, are by Miss Rivers. Possessing afine face an’ igure ——— Mr. Orin Brooks to Miss Julia A. UGUSTUS KEPPEL, would infnm his friends and 
ere of Briguy passion rose, ¢ -. dained, that each should contribute, according to | and reasons after the following manner. * 
turbulent cles, t 
she. shone as bright ; though ali he wished was won. his means, for the welfare of the whole, that de- 


the public, that he haa const fren 
to No. 68, Market-street, (three from 5 
Feeling grateful for past patronage, he solicits a tomin- - 
uance of theis favors. ⸗ 22. 


DOVER 
ONAS C. MARCH res 


for the stage, she is not so good an actress now a3| Iu Pipvidence, Mr. John 8. Davideon to Miss Rebecca 
sot en empenanes. iy exnt ol are You | she was at the commencement of the season, and | M.,Brown Ms. Alfred Rickard to Miss Rebecea T. Car- 


penter. ; 

each other, by reason of the many dreamers, and | her ridiculous airs and sing-song readings are at | In Dover, Mr. George Jenness to Migs Mary B. Pidgin ; 

might contribute to ral el of — our land Onv dreams that if Adams be our | utter variance with good taste or e legant manners. Mr. Jeremy Locke to — — ny a 
the general elevation of the | next President our country is ruined ; another sees i . 

that if Jackson is ele wep ae y Ger ell ensue We should not have mentioned these things now, if ‘i = Falmouth, Me. Mr, Jeremiah Plummer to Miss Mercy 


Deem me not false, ye fair basement and oppression might not be known in 
' Who, with yous giléen ale the deer _| the land, that order, usefulness, morality and peace, 
eee 
i hl whole population. The schoal house rose by the 


sittin 





HOTEL. 
rspectfully informs his friénds end 
the public that he is the keeper of the Poblic fimo 




















* inte i; ‘ . in Dover, N. H. & 
: Temple of Worship, and the blessing of God was | Whereas he who has neither interest nor prejudice | she dud not grow worse instead of improving In Cumberland, Me. Mr. John Harris to Miss Rosannad | Tere" 5” Cxerti ane — — 515 
BB, end Bow ; implored alike on both. earthquakes, nor tornadoes resulting from the‘elec- | wove Goy, In Pittsford, Me. after a tedious courtship of 20 years, | (it public paepece. |The Following Gtages ‘arrive al, and 
; cont: bee 3 and the heart that loved her so, This good has ed by every | tion ofeither. Doubtless they are aware, that Ews. ernor Giles has written another | yy. John Miller, aged 81, to Miss Mary Bucll, — es —* — 
(But cou yide,) Sood Pattern has been followed by every | ie 'days have gone by in this happy country, that | letter which proves the sad havoc age makes with | | In Alezandrig, J. U. F. Russell, Eaq. of the U.3. army, | op steghcrommreanten, Sinte, 1° Boston and Lawelly Ry 
she dhailnct xnow. _| SeBeFation since, and the consequence is, that our | Would gratify their ambition, should either of them | once powerful minds. oo Sep een Sages = - | newlegyand Friday PALM and eeiives in Low OP, 
hl = Twrould please’Bee did she think’: people are far in advance of any other natign on | wish to be crowned a King or a Pope, and that | An Indian.Ghief hes prayed the Nove Scotia| =~ D Ce fp Lagi en felayt Viandey soa tala ea meses 
PASTE ast waste ud wither : and that icre's own light earth ta the degree of intelligence, which is spread | BiG "Oe either of them long to sit in'the | Legislature to prohibit the sale of rium tolnilians. In this city, Ann ee ion testi — * —— thd *5 
noie Did biast — witeve 7 — middling and lower classes. But still, Presiden Chair. If John Q. Adams has mani-! Madison and Monroe have declined being qth, od 38; Mrs, Susan Heat nae 5 in ae I— Eseter, yy 3 yporty — aad 
«OTE veucd (uke some kely thing) sight. it is true, that the progress of education has not fested an unwillingnes, or an inability to be the peo- | electors of Proa‘ent. - 5 Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Joseph R. Newell ; Mre | The Mail Stage io Weston, hy way of Newburyport, leaves 
— * Th! had youseenherwhen kept pace with the increase of population, especial- ee res — —* ————— Solomon Southwick has béen nominated for stephen Shepherd aged 46)" Mrs. lone Fitsieoten,” Ear, | the Dever Hata} Moods, cduesdey and Fridey 99 A. 
ae She , and the men ly in the populouscities. The poor people are not or following real dream of 4 night cool | Governor in New-York. 32—burnt to death by her clothes accidentally getting on — Hetursing. leaves Newbery Teste **8* 
— supplicd as they should be with the means of sd-| thy'rage, ambition—check thy fervor, ffce-teeker | A bundle has lately been found in New-York | "i Cambrilger Grance Uasergr” youngest dl sin, | tegen genre ar al ge Rm men 
- ° os, — “4 4 re » , ° | and arrives at Peover at 12 oc weons panes 
pn "= fh tel tnd er tarot bonrn stent. pultsot honor and wisiom. ‘They bave's certain | M1025 teled st tho frenily mansion ofthe | ttining Post Notes supposed to have been aken | Matis Eun Kp cnemrtss Retr Acar, Hectryper bp 
: What matters this ? thou Lyre, . ae Se 


Iu Milton, Miss Sarah Elizabeth Stevenson, aged 18. 
degree of opportunity, but it is very limited, and, rey ~ & ee. ee 


; 


In Dorchester, Mr. Samuet Wittiams,;aged 64. The Accoumodation Lowel! by. 
4 . body whilst the inner man appeared to be ripening | An Italian library bas been incorporated in New- | 2/25 et aged tt Sarah Richardson, aged 80; Scipio of Haverhil Venves the Doser Hotel co * Thera, 
Peer [snd Wemondetewrerin ign enn | of ts ly, cmrncd cat Recs ne ged ee 
, BOW 5 4 Ch and think it a disgrace to our country for | Jerem ee, living near Cum . , : ell at 5A. and arrives m Dover ot VE. Ibs 

neep fags, when he sings of love, in vain, in vain. duction of any plans to encourage the lower classes ambitious editors and parti — sys Bad Md., stabbed his pening rnd on the 20th ult. one: an Ponpere Hl, Mrs. Ruth y Wife of Deacon J Guay Cates  Newwrarbet, Exeter, Wlagund, tierbouany 
—J— In the first line, “lie silent now my lyre.ꝰ would | to pursue knowledge, and look with corresponding | with slander in their malicious attack upon his son of whom has since’ died. , Tn Haverhill, Miss Ann te, eh. The Aceommodation Stage to Portland, by way of Kenae- 

os much better to end than begin a. song. A man | horror upon any systems calculated to abridge the | John Q. Adams, merely because he regards Ameri- In Plymouth, Mr. Benjamin d, aged 59. bunk, leaves the Dayer Hotel every day (cxceps Sunday) 
* . Song cans equally entitled to his favor regardless of | The Morganites in- New-York are about pub-| In New-Bedford, Capt. Ebenezer Hawes 67. 8 A. M. and arrives at Portland 0t'5 P. BM. ; leaves Porvoed 

@ well tell his horse to stand still in the sta- | Opportunity for advancement, and perpetuate the |. not of merit. § afte isit | lishing all é sage In Chilmark, Mr. Fortunatus Pease, rae every day exe ver at Bove 
J an in of the old names merit. Shortly after my v shing all the secrets, obligations, and ceremonies! 11, Abington’ Mrs. Sally Pinith, aged 4 ept Bunday,and arrives at Dover at 6 P.M. pawes 
' while he was harnessing him for a journey wide —— oon world. to Quincy I had a dream, which 1 will tell to the | of the Freemasons. In Acton, Mr. Ephraim Forbush, aged 71. — — — — ——— os —— 
chexpressions lack the sincerity, which gives| One exists, which is very bitter to she rich | nation. rtook rable Mr. Randolph has published anothor version of | p 1? Lunenburg, Sirs. Mercy Patch, wife of Capt. Aarom | leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, Thursday end SaterGe) 
re  eentiment. A“ summer’s sun” does not | 2d proud inheritors of family consequence ; it is Me thought pom pub Ge ——— old ey «4 his Speech with an = ——— —— = —— of f r an, ed 63. ‘She was an affeetion- | a9 A.M. and arrives at Portland a) 6 POM. . 
ee : * — — oa ae ate a r country leaning upon peec ppe e ionate wife, kind and tender parent, strictly upright in 


leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Munday, Wednesday and F 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. M.; passes throagh &. 
Berwick, 


making his wa 

staff. asked him where his com was; he | The New-York Morning Courier says—* A | all her dealings, and has left behind her an unspotted 
ĩ back wi hie Seat he i in that , . 'y character, which wif ever be a source of consulation red, Buxto orbam. 

- —— aes set in commation by cockney being in company one evening, and | to her re!atives and friends. aaa The ee eee Plymouth, K. u. 


‘ speaking of National Heraldry, observed, that the In Upton, Mr. Pearly Hunt, aged 25. His death was | the Dever Hotel on Wednesday at? AM. and arrives 8 ' 
saw the air was darkened by the black clouds that 


when its race is done.” . Nor isits close “ turbu- the standard of elevation is high, the better it is for 
mat;” for a summer's sunset is extremely quiet and | the whole. Those individuals, who place their 
id; neither does it shine equally bright to the | happiness in the superiority of wealth, display and 


; occasioned by the sudden explosion of a rock,to which he | Sandwich at 7 P. M. ; leaves Sundwich on Thanday of 6 
. : : United States, although a great nation, had no | had just applied the match, and before he ‘had time to | m. ond Der P.0.; leaves Doves ce F 

: mn ; eo that the simile is wretchedly imperfect. mega aaa this, but * pe 2* each other, but * 1 Le =~ “ Coat of Harms,”—you are wrong replied a wag —— escape, # pieceef the rock struck him on the | st 7 he M. snd atives * Sandwich a7 P. 1555 
vith Mr. break after “ gone” destroys the melody ; and it. Difference in endowments will al- to him qepensed to be in the midst ofthem. How- | of an Englishman—have they not the “ Heagle,| In Providence, Mr. Ephraim Southworth, aged 70; | 0113 cocn ned ening af 8 A. M. and srtives at Plymome 

* line “ and till its turbulent close” has Ways exist, and gifted individuals will gain advan- J M. Bi 12; M ‘ * endaich.ct 6 P. M.y teaven Soule 
of the an extra y . ever, they all blew over without hurting a hair of | olding the Holive branch and Harrows 2” - lames M. > 3 Mrs. Catharine Stow, aged 85. | wich on Monday at 6 A.M. and arrives ot Dover at € 8. M- 

* » that prevents correct pronunciation and | tage from superior ability, but it is plain, that true | her head ; and I saw the old lady making her way SS Tr ee Samah, agn8- Than ore 

wh r com; under 


Nineteen thousand four hundred and forty-six 


woke tionary patriot. 
and behold it ty oy When I reflected that | dollars were deposited in the Philadelphia Sav- — — ee ene Saat Sad: ae 


In the second verse the idea is hacknied. Mak- | do well in every calling. A finer moral sense,@/ Fiiong Adams's “ 4 ’ . 
° e consort had been dead for years, I fund Society, d th th of Feb ” udeon, aged 50 ; Mr. John N. Hubbard, 55 
a chain of “ hair and soft eyes,” seems to be an | nobler desire after excellence, and a higher aspira- | kne sow net whet to make of any dream, but his 7 ain pd mae ter 2 Mr. G : 85 


contrivance, and we have not poetry enough in | tion for purity and power,willexist in well educated | in Late dates announced the importaut facts that | aier ofthe revolition, who served at White Flaine’ Trew, 
ry ‘ ve e " r) 


The good = the King of Spain flering und ere fi bene ng ne ng det Yorkto enced 
* WwW t > randy wine, an town. 
souls to feel any beauty or sentiment in the ex- | minds,than can not possibly be entertained by those, old man fis i to a better country — on N 


—_— by Great Falls F — ——— 5 
jon Cheswet Hith, Middicton Gener, New 
the ear. knowledge increases the desire, and the capacity to Alon, Weliborough, Tuftosburough, Moulicaboroegh, Séad- 
wie -t mouth. 

The Dover and Portsmotth Accummudation Stage feaseo 
the Dover Hotel every morning (¢xcept Sunday) mt halt past 
7 and arrives at Portomouth at past 9. Heterwing leaves 


i 
: 





Por th every aft a (except Sunday) as 5 eorives 
so Bas In Exeter, N. H. John F. ‘Tilton, M. D, aged 26, son of | ot Dover at 7. 
om ; and we were not aware, that “deer” | who are left to the impulses of debasing interests ianing upon ore alt _ floods of a yey not = —* * ——— y — Geng —— J —— Me. — on — Bower, ond — Mail Bloge tos; +s 
ever chained in such a manner ; the simile is | 22d sensual passions. A mechanic will not be the | reach him ; though his companion in political af- |” 1449 New-York clergymen have gone to Scot- formerly of Redford, Macs. gee at 7; Teaves Dover ot ————— — 
correct or pretty. Nothing is good in poetry or | less fit for constructing ingenious workmanship, a — A —— land to get handles prefixed to their ana In Portsmouth, Mrs. Lilly Simes, aged 89. 11; leaves Portsmonth after the arrival uf the Great Maid 
that commits direct violence upon what is | laborer for his toil, or a servant for his situation, by y — wore 


In Dover, drowned, néar Waldron’s Falls, Mary Kim- 
they will blow over, and subside, without hurting | other words have gone to look after lordshipe which |"); fath itiss aig 1S aa 
some who Puppy’ the angry clouds wil air, J * a — —— authorized the ay Suitivan, Me. Capt. Thomas Gordan, aged 48. 

wn into a ieces ;—therefore, re- . In Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Caleb Band, son of the late Dr. 

angry ments of earth. construction canal connecting Lake Erie wi Isaac Rand, jr. of this city. 

a the Tk > J our —— that the the Wabash = ' vn his ite residenca, at Princeton, Now-Jorssy, 68 
good book tells about one Haman, a great warrior. — Friday morning last, of apoplexy, Ricnsse Stecates, 
who, in his thirst for honor and blood, erected a | Ware who was a witness against Mr. Redmond | Esq. an eminent counselor at law in that state. 3. 


from Boston and asrives at Dover a 1 P.M. cad B Berwiels 


at 2. 
The Dover snd Great Falls 6 leaves 


: known to be the order of nature. Theeuphony | knowing the elements of science, of philosophy, and the Dover Hotel ¢very evening (encope oenday) after the we 


ren by the omission of a short syllable before | even of literature ; for without these in some de- 
rs” and by the colon introduced where a | gree, the whole texture of moral and social duty 
ra cannot come. The accent falls on the last | must be unknown ; and, at best, an ignorant man 
teimever. . . can only have a rough and partial honesty. He 
The next verse is miserable. “ And now with | Will be unfit to take his share in the improvements 
lost dead,” accent “ the” ; “ I rank her,” is a | and advancements of his country ; he cannot under- 


vival of ‘the Porismowth and orréves a¢ 

Great Falls at 8 P. 4.4 leavés Great F; 

{except Saday) al 6 A: Mand arrives of Drees ot. Roose 

ees the Dover Hotel oo Sundeys fers Geet Faille at 9, fy 
v'clock. 


ws for a poor Jew—{not Mordecai Manassah | on his late trial im New-York, has been convicted Gas been Be meng yosss wel Enews to Ge aa 





Dover Hotel —2 sad Fridey of 9 
- of talents, of extensive legal attain aed of —— 533 a5 P. , conte ‘he le 
oah, Judge of apostate politicians, : = ; hesnster. A — es aves C 
expreadon, “(The heart that loved her so." | stand general relations of things, but must be sub- | but Mordecai, the friend of Exther,) and’ got hun _ a * — — Pee 
her how ? * Hath died and turned » | servient to the will of other and perhaps, intriguing it himself. “A word to the wise is sufficient. The egislature aryland extended the | had few ou . His death, which was — C 5 
have heard of ‘ to dust. The few-who cor the will —Epitor.” charter of tliree banks on condition that they sub- ay ape —— eaten it _ be diicutt | “rh, Line comsetys at Nerthwood with s Lise tus & 
card of dead things turning to dust ; but | men. ‘who compose the-Aristocracy, scribe ten thousand dollars each: towards repairing | '°S0Pp!y,nd bas left a circle of intelligent acqqsiatanses wo G and Mesedub at Dyver wab Ge Live 
should think that the dust was in the brain-place lose their pre-eminence, to be sure, but they will and relatives to 


we — Boo m CHILDREN. Messrs. Bowles & | one oſ the principal roads. In Salisbury, N.C. on the 9th ult. Miss Jane Martin, 
mech a living writer. ‘¢ But this she shall not | ain in exchange for it, better service, higher im- aot one e principal n ry 


fourth he says, “ Loves own light was | above all, the happiness of beholding order, pros- 









in, | 5. C. M. would cheerve, thet an new erftagement tewiel 
* Dearborn have just re-published from English edi- | It is intimated i ‘ aged 92. Three weeks previous, at the same place, Miss | on piace in the time of tse ortival and dapertece of amp a6 
toll 2 very prudent, pathetic resolution. provements, a relief from passion and crime ; and aI OM —2 in the New-York Courier that the | Nancy Martin, an elder —— * 
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HAtucellanies. 
[ Prom the Connecticut Mirrer.} ; 
WKETCH OF AN OCCURRENCE ON BOARD A BRIG 
The eun’s beam and the moon’s beam check the eca, 
The tight wave smiles in both, and sportingly 
‘Catching the silver on its deep blue side, 
Throws it in epangics on the westering tide, 
And tints the golden edges of thé beam 
‘That last and sweetest trembles on the stream ; 
‘For sure "tis moonligit—see the enn give way, 
And yon fair orb light ap another day, 
A calmer, softer moaning than the bour 
Of real morn, however bedecked with flower, 
Or bud, or song, or dew-drop—the sun’s feast, 
Or eli the gorgeous glorics of the East. 
What boat is that ! yon lonely little boat, 
Sculling and rippling through the shades, that float 
On yon sequestered bay, and mark the trees, 
Bending eo beautifully in the breeze. 
It steals from out the shade, and now the tide 
Presses its bow and chases against its side ; 
She seems to wear her way with little strength, 
Feeble, but yet determined, ‘till at length 
The skiff comes near and nearer—boat ahoy ! 
What scull is that, and who are you my boy ? 
There is a tear in that young, sullen eye, 
‘Th: looks not like a boy’s tear, soon to Gry ; 
Thue is a tremor on his lip and chin, 
A wized up look—half fceling and half sin. 
-M@anting with toll or anger, now he standa 
‘Upon the deck, and wrihgs his blistered hands, 
Too proud to weep,—too young to wear the face 
Of manhood steeled to danger, pain, disgrace ; 
There was in lip, and chesk, and brow, and eye, 








He was a runaway,—had left the shore, 

Stolen a boat, a jacket, and an oar, 

And come on board our brig, ‘‘ in hopes that we, 
(He said) would take him with us out to sea.”” 
The captain hushed at once the poor boy’s fears : 
—We want a cabin boy—dry up your fears ; 

The wind calls for us, spread the loftiest sail, - 
And catch the top-most favor of the gale ; 

The tide sets out, the ocean’s on the lea, 

Gaily we'll plough our farrow through the sea. 
‘The eye, the ear, the nostril and the heart, 

How they do sneff and listen, gaze and start, 

When the brave vesec] strains each brace and line, 
Mounts the mad wave, and, dashing through its brind, 
Piies from the thickening anger of the spray, 

And doubly swift leaps forward on her way ; 
‘While the keen seaman takes his watchful stand, 
And fecis the tiller tremble in his hand— . 

Or lashed securely on the sea-washed sidc, 

Heaves lead, or log, and sings how fast they glide. 
* But that young boy. I think I see him now, 

With death upon his eye-lid and his brow ; 

That eye so blue and clear, that foreh@d fair, 
‘Those ringlets of bright, close-curled, glossy hair, 
‘That hectic flush, which to the last grew bright, 

As his next world’s young dawning grew ‘more light ; 
‘Yes ! that young boy—the danger and the pain 
Of hardships past—the thought that ne’er again 
Hie foot might press the paths his boyhood loved, 
Or his hand lift the latebet unreproved, 

Ris car hear sweet forgiveness—or his eye 

See those he loved even from his infancy, 

And then the giddy whirl of bis young brain, 
Upon the rushing, changing, tumbling main, 
Without a friend to look at, by his side, 

He wept, and said his prayers, and groaned and died. 
They plunged him, when the winds were up, and when 
The sharks played round this floating home of men ; 
When the strained timbers groaned in every wave, 
And the rough cordage screamed above his grave ; 
When the wild winds wove many a sailor’s shroud 
Of darkness in the red-edged thunder cloud ; 
While in the dread tiack pauses of the storm, 

re a ae reeacamaa the shut eye saw his 
Had It been calim—tad dolphins played in rings. 
And flying fishes sunned their wetted wings ; 

Had the sweet south but breathed to sinvoth the se2, 
And evening, for one hoar looked tranquilly ; 

Or had some tomb-like iceberg floated on 

Tho spot, as the retiring sun went down, 

Or the biack Peteril on mid-ccoan’s surge, 

ung to the Albatross the poor boy’s dirge,— 

One might have blest the far off, long lost spot 
Where to the deepest depths he sunk and was forgot. 
Silent they bore him tothe vessel ’s sido, * 
Silent the hammock and the rope they ey, 

With thoughtful look, a moment there they stood, 
And gased an instant on the yawning flood ; 

A sailor's prayer, a sailor's tear, were all 

They had to give him, buta sailor’s pall— 

They plunged him in the water, and the shark . 
Plunged after him, down, down, into the dark. 

On rolls the storm, once more the sky is blue, 

And there is mirth among the bardy crew ; 

The port is gained, the vessel waits the breeze 

To bear ber once again o’er tides and seas 

Back to her home ; our native hills once more 
‘Bend the land breezes from the well known shore, 
And, as the joys and pains of memory come, 

The questioned pilot tells us news of home. 

Once more upon the land !—What swect eyed girl 
With long bright locks, clustered in many a curl 
Round her white polished forehead, sits alone 

In anxious sadness on yon wave-washed stone ! 
Sler eye looks searchingly from face to face; 

One long sought look orlineament to trace. 

In vain the ear grates to each loud rough cry 

Of boisterous welcome, or of coarse reply, 

in vain that hand is stretched his hand to grasp, 

Ta vain those arms his well loved form to clasp ; 

A few shrill piercing words—’twas all she said 
O tell me, is my brother” —* he is dead” — 

As the struck bird will rise apon the wing, 

And whirl aloft in agonizing swing, 

Then, seek the darkest covert of the wood 

To pant, and bieed, and die in solitude— 

That fair form flitted to the forest shade 

Whore sank and died alone, the broken hearted maid. 





TUE FORESTER’S SONG. 
Weare warriors gallant and true, 

_ Bot our triumphs are ne’er stained with teara, 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman’s halloo, 
And the blood that we shed is the deer’s ; 

Audthe greenwood tree - - 
Is our armory, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands be. 
We sleep not the sun’s light away, 
Nor shame with our revels the moon, 
But we chase the fleet deer at the break of day, 
And we feast on his haunches at noon ; 
While the greenwood tree 
Waves o’er us free, 
And of broad oak leaves our garlands te. 
We drink not the blood-red wine, 
But our nut-brown ale is good, 
For the song and the dance of the great we ne’er pine, 
While the rough wind, our chorister rude, 
Through the greenwood tree 
Whistles jollily, * 
And the oak leaves dance to his minstrelsy. 


To the forest then, merry men all ! 
Our triumphs are se’er stained with tears, 
-For our ouly warery is the huntsman’s call, 
And the blood which we shed is the decr’s ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armory, 
Aad our broad oak leaves our gariand be. 


(From the Nastucket Inquirer.? 
NOON OF LIFE. 

Man, at the meridian of his earthly 
pilgrimage, may very properly be com- 
pared to a traveller on an eminence ; 
whose satisfaction in contemplating his 
toilsome ascert to the summit, is often 
greatin proportion to the difficulties he had 
to surmount, and the obstacles he had to 
And besides the satisfaction that 





‘J arises from these considerations, he feele, 


in his elevated situation, a kind of self- 
complacency and sublimity of thought, 
with which the humble vale could not in- 
spire him. These sensations very natural- | 
ly proceed from the extent of his prospect, 
and the variegated scenery which sur- 
roundshim. Thus exalted, his eye is the 
organ to convey pleasure to his fancy, his 
heart glows with gratitude in the contem- 
plation of the beauties of nature and art, 
blended togeiber, and spreading far be- 
neath his feet—and his soul, as if doubly 
conscious of its immortality, seems almost 
anxious to dissolve its union with the 
body, and fluat triumphant on the pure 
cerulean. 

So, at the noon of life, man alternately 
looks back even to‘childhood, to the ear- 
liest thing or action that memory has re- 
corded—and forward to the dissolution of 
mortality, when the connexion between 
terrestrial and celestial properties can no 
longer éxist. But beyond these two 
points, either in retrospection or anticipa- 
tion, how vast soever may be the concep- 
tions of the mind or extensive the flights 
of fancy, reason can exercise no definite 
power. Car: any faculty of the mind go 
back beyond the researches of memory ? 
Or can reason look forward further than 
the confines of the grave, the extreme 


j lendmark of “auman knowledge? If the 


brightest visions of the mind in its most 
vigorous epoch of existence here, are only 
dim perceptions, rising out of a dark mist 
in the east, if we may eo speak, and de- 
scending in an impenetrable cloud in the 
west,—if these are the noon-day visions of 
man, what are his morning and evening 
dreams ? 

But to continue our similitude :—When 
on the top of the hill of existence, in 
glancing back through the vista of that 
portion already passed, the only rational 
and permanent satisfaction to be derived, 


] is from the recollection of worthy actions 


that resulted from good motives, and from 
the remembrance of having met with be- 
coming fortitude all the changes of fortune 
and vicissitudes of life. They who have 
shrouded the cold but beautiful pledges of 
affection, and resigned to the tomb the 
smiling casket that enshrined the infant 
mind, under the influence of a just sense of 
man’s fugitive state, and an unshaken re- 


‘liance on the wisdom and goodness of the 


great Father of »ll—notwithstanding the 
ties of love and humanity were severed 
and vibrated in anguish—can derive, not 
barely consolation from the recollection 
of the afflictive scene, hut evena glow of 
transport, that the little departed spirits 


‘Tnow form a brilliant constellation in 


Heaven. Or if a retrospective view pre- 
sent the rrournful scene of a family circled 
round the death-bed of a beloved and 
venerable parent, receiving the dying bene- 
diction of undying affection ;—or if it 
represent the most affecting scene of all, 
the closing eyes of a yourg futher ors 
youtleful mother, glimmering alternately on 
the bosom friend and the woconscious 
smiling infant, that formed affection’s 
holiest strongest link between thein—even 
a recurrence to a scene like this, though it 
mantle the mind in pensiveness, cannot 
envelop its mid-day vigor and brightness 
in anguieh and despair. To look back 
from the meridian of life on scenes like 
these, may soften the turbulent and aspir- 
ing passions of the mind ; but it is the re- 
collection of guilt, vice, revenge, hypocrisy, 
malignity, reviling,and the black catalogue 
of vicious propensities, thet makes reflec- 
tion so painful at this period cf existence. 
Asa traveller on the summit of a mouatain, 
is occupied on the ascent or desent ; so the 
noon of life is aturning point, and at nu 
period is the mind so frequently changing 
from examir:iig what has been, to glance 
at that which is to come. 

in looking down the declivity of the hill 
of life, though the verge is bounded by the 
grave, still there ore pictured in the imagi- 
nation of the sojourner many happy seats 
and tranquil spots, where a temporary rest 
may be enjoyed ; and thesgh man knows 
where his journey will inevitably eud, he 
has the happy faculty always to expect 
another year of pilgrimage. But although 
life commences and ends as it «does, rising 
teacertain height, and then descending 
to the dark valley of death—aud though 
man’s brightest perceptions are veiled in 
impervious clouds—it is one of the wisest 
plans in the Divine economy, that his pre- 
sent existence is tus surrounded with bar- 
riers that reason can never penetrate. It 
is the nature of man to draw his comforts 
from the fountain of Hope ; and if more 
certainty could beam on his present exist- 
ence, it would diminish bis bappiness. He 
does not look with horror on the grave, 
who confidently believes it is 

‘* Man’s subterrancan road to bliss.” 

Nor dues he repine because bis noon-day 
prospects are circumscribed, who feels as- 
sured that the soul will be invested, in its 
higher existence,with a mantle of radiance. 





THE ASSASSINS. 

In. an article in The Foreign Review on 
Von Hammer's History of the Assassins in 
Germany, the writer gives an analysis of a 
highly curious book. Every one who has 
looked into any of the works on the Cru- 
sades, has heard of the “Old Man of the 
Mountain,” and the band of followers who 
executed his bloody commands with a 
blind zeal which set all human meuns of 
protection at defiance. The accounts giv- 
en of this association by the Christian 
Chroniclers of those times has an air of fa- 
ble, which has made some doubt its ex- 
istence ; but the subject has been divested 
of its mystery by Von Hammer, who has 
completely explained the nature of this 
singular society from Oriental suchorities. 
A system which imposes so grossly on the 
understanding as that of Mahomet, neces- 
sarily supposes much concealed unbelief, 
wherever a few sparks of inteliigence exist. 
Itis probable that this manifested itself 
pretty early, and within less than two hun- 
dred years after Mahomet’s death it seems 
to have assumed a definite shape. One 
Abdallah, a Persian, educated in the an- 
cient religion of the Guebres, established 
aeecret socicty, which, under cover of a 
zeal for the Moslem faith, taught a system 
of Dvism or Athcism. The doctrines of 
the society were enveloped in a veilef 
mystery, and onty disclosed by degrees,the 
pupil being made tu pass through eight dif- 
ferent stages of illumination before the 
great secret was revealed to him. Much 
of the knowledge communicated in this 
process of initiation seems to heave been 





symbolical, or to haye consisted of illusory 
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or unmeaning forms, intended to whet the 
novice’s curiosity, and try bis constancy. 

“ The first of these degrees—the longest 
and t difficult, instilled into the mind of 
the papil the most unlimited confidence in 
the wisdom of his ivstructor ; it perplexed 
him hy pointing out the absurdity and-con- 
tradiction to reason of the text of the Ko- 
ran, and excited his curiosity by hinting at 
the secret text which lay beneath the shell 
of the outward word ; on which subject, 
however, he was most steadily refused any 
satisfaction until he had taken the oat 
to receive the secret doctrine with implicit 
faith and unconditional obedience. When 
he had done this, be was admitted to the 
second degree, which inculcated the ac- 
knowledgment of linaums, appointed of 
God as those from whom all knowledge 
was derived. In the third was taught the 
number of [maums, which was seven. The 


fourth informed the pupil, that since the 


creation of the world there had been seven 
divine lawgivers or speaking prophets, 
each of whom had seven assistants, who 
succeeded! each other during the epoch of 
the speaking prophet ; and, as they did not 
appear publicly, they were named the 
dumb (zamit). The tast speaking prophet 
was Ismail, and the first of his dumb min- 
istera was Mohammed the sun of Ismail ; 
as, therefore, this last was not dead more 
than a century, the teacher had it in his 
power to dectare whom he woul, to those 
who had not passed! thia degree, to be the 
dumb prephet of the present age. In the 
fifth degree the pupil learned that each of 
the dumb prophets had twelve apostles to 
assist him in spreading the doctrine. The 
sixth taught that all positive religion was 
subordinate to philosophy. This degree 
was tedious, and not till the pupil had been 
well imbued with the wisdom of the phi- 
losophera, was be admitted to the seventh, 
in which he passed from philosophy to 
mysticism, which was the doctrine of All is 
One, now held by the Soofees. In the 
eighth the doctrines of positive religion 
were once more brought forward ; after 
what had preceded they could not inake 
any long stand, and the pupil was now fully 
instructed in the superfluousness of all 
prophets and divine teachere, the non-ex- 
istence of heaven and hell, the indifference 
of actions, and thus prepared for the niuth 
and last degree, and to become the ready 
instrument of every project of ambition. 
To believe nothing, and to dare every 
thing, wasthe sum and substance of this 
wisdom.” 

With such success were these doctrines 
propagated, that in A. D. 919, Obeid Allah 
Mehdee, one of the disciples, ascended the 
throne of Egypt, and laid the foundation of 
the dynasty of Fatemite Caliphs in that 
country. A grand lodge was formed at 
Cairo, where multitudes received initiation, 
and with it was connected an institution 
where the sciences were taught, and pub- 
lic disputations held in presence of the 
Caliph. In course of time the sect lost its 
power in Egypt from some internal revo- 
lution, and enjoyed only a secret existeuce ; 
but before this happened, it had been firmly 
established in the North of Persia by the 
enthusiastic zeal of Hassan Ben Sabah. Jt 
was organized on the planof the Roligious 
Military Orders of Europe. It had Dais or 
Missionaries, Refeeks or Companions, aud 
Was governed by a grand-master, whose 
orders were executed with the most im- 
plicit obedience. He resided in a fortress 
on a hill at Alamoot, neer Kasbeen, with 
the title of the Sheik-el-Jebel, chief of the 
mountain, corruptly rendered “ Old Man 
of the Mountain.” Hassan discovered that 
the institution wanted hands as well as 
heads, and that on obtuse natures fanati- 
cism worked more powerfully than unbe- 
lief. Ile therefore established a third class, 
who were kept ignurant of the secret dot- 
trines, but were taught the Muslem creed 
in all its rigour, and became the blind and 
willing instruments of their superiors. 
They were called the Fedavee, or the De- 
voted, were clothed in white, with red 
bonnets or girdles,and urmed with daggers. 
‘These were tle men who, reckless of their 
lives, executed the bloudy mandates of the 
Sheik-el-Jebel, and spread terror among 
warriors and sovereign princes in the midst 
of theic guards. Many fell victims to their 
daring spirit; and among others Conrad, 
Marquess of Moutferrat, who was murder- 
ed in the market-place of Tyre by two of 
the assassins employed, as Von Hainmer 
asserts, by the famous Richard Ceur de 
Lion, the flower of English Chivalry! The 
Order flourished for centurieg, and its chief 
took rank among the greatest Sovereigns 
of the East ; but at last it was overthrown, 
and nearly all who adhered to it destroyed, 
by the Tartar Prince Mangoo Kahn,whose 
aid was invoked for this bloody service by 
the Caliph of Bagdad. The History of the 
East presents few more singulor institu- 
tions than this Order, which derived its 
name of Assassins trom an eastern word, 
which signifies herbage or gardens. The 
Reviewer justly observes,that as its history 
has been written by its enemies, we s:nust 
not believe all that is said to its prejudice. 
It is more than probable, tou, that the dark 
colors in which the Order has becn pour- 
trayed by the Eastern writers, have re- 
ceived a deeper tint in passing through the 
hands of Von Hammer, who is in the em- 
ployment and pay of the Austrian Einpe- 
ror, and seems to have composed the work 
with the view, not so much of elucidating 
the history and manners of the East, as of 
bringing odium on Secret Societies. De 
Saucy, the celebrated French Orientalist, 
states, that the charges of atheism and 
moral indifference adduced by Von Ham- 
mer against the Order, are not fully justi6- 
ed by the expressions of the original wri- 
ters, How, in fact, can a large society be 
cemented by Atheism? By what motive 
shall men be induced te risk their tempors! 
comforts and ease for a public cause, or to 
remain faithful to one another at the peril 
of their lives, if they were taught by che 
vrinciples which projected them that there 
is neither hell nor heaven, virtue nor vice ! 
We learn from the very writers who charge 
the order with these abominable doctrines, 
that no sect in the East ever displayed a 
more inviolable fidelity to each other, or 
met death in the defence of their cause 
with more of the heroism of martyrs. 





(From the Loadon John Ball.) 
. POLICE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Tuesday last, Frederick Robinson [the 
fainily name of LordGoderich] was brought 
before the sitting Magistrates at Bow-street, 
to answer to a charge of quitting his mas- 
ter’s service without giving bim due warn- 


ing. 
i appeared in evidence, that Robinson ' 





had some months ago enguged himself to 
drive the Sovereign stage-coach, but find- 
ing himself unable to manage the horses, 
and being also apprehensive of the issue 
of several complaints lodged against him at 
the next quarter sessions, [meeting of Par- 
liament] for careless and unskilful driving 
—he, the said Robinson did, last Thursday 
re’nnight, just asthe Sovereign was to leave 
London, quit the service of his master, and 
eet off to some relations he has in Bedford- 
shire; since which time, every effort has 
been made to get him back to his work 
without success. 


The following examination will best ex- 
plain the nature of the case. 

. Magistrate—Well, Robinson, what lave 
you to say to all this ? ; 

Robinson—Please your Worship, Pll tell 
you the whole truth—I took the place be- 
cause I likes to be doing, and thought 1 
could do very well; but never having been 
used afore to work with leaders, vy the 
horses got the beiter o’ me,and so l thought 
it best to be off, before any serious damage 
happened. : 

- Magistrate—Have you been long in your 
master’s service ? 

Robinson—Yes, Sir, many years; and 
in his Honor’s father’s service too. 

Magistrate-—And did you never try to 
drive before ? 

Robinson—No, your Worehip. I vas first 
of all book-keeper, and then I had to pay 
the men én the yard, and look a’ter the corn 
bills, and all that—and afterwards master 
set me up in the Chequers, [Lord G. was 
formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
a progperous time I had on’t there. 

Magistrate—And then you tried to bet- 
ter yourself ? 

Robinson—Yes,Sir,that was it: Ithought 
driving would be guod for my health, of 
which I am particularly careful at all 
times. 

Magistrate—Pray, now, Robinson,speak- 
ing of health, dida’t your dispute with your 
master arise about sume allowance of 
spirits in had weather ? 

Robinson—Why, I believe I did say, your 
Worship, that l thought he ought to make 
me an allowance of Hollands [Lord Hol- 
land here meant. 

Magistrate—I[ thought you said you were 
careful of your health, snd [am sure that 
would do you no good—was thut all you 
haggled about ? — 

Robinson—i can’t say as how it was, 
your Worship—we don’t, somehow, live 
confortable in the yard, and [’m all for a 
quiet life; and I know’d about Christmas 
time,the coach would be loaded with turkey 
baskets, and I didn’t like such a cargo ; 
and so I said to Sly-boots—— ; 

Magistrate—Who is Sly-boots? [Mr. 
Tierney, master of the Mint.] 

Robinson—His name is George, only we 
calle him Sly-boots, for shortness. 

Magistrate—What other name has he ? 

Roubinson—Tierney, your Worship; and 
he and one Petty, [Marquess of Lans- 
downe, formerly Lord Henry Petty,] which 
ig a new servant, is alwnys a quarrelling, 
and if Tierney speaks sharp to Petty, sav- 
ing your Worship’s presence, he swears 
he’ll take the broom [Mr. Brougham] to 
him ; end it’s not pleasant, by no means, 
living in that ere state of fantigue. 

seagate Eine Petty been long in the 
yar 

Robinson—Master hired him to stay at 
home, [He is Secretary for the Home De- 
partinent] and take care of the office when 
I took todriving—hbe has been to sarvice 
afore, but they don’t trust him to drive 
now, because when ke did drive, he ris all 
the fares nearly double what they vas ven 
he first come to us. [In allusion to dou- 
bling the income tax when he served in 
Fox’s Ministry in 1806.) 

Magistrate—Are you aware that your 
master has been put to considerable incon- 
venience by your absenting yourself ? 

Robinson—I’m sure I’m wery sorry to 
illeonvenience any gemman, your Worship, 
but it’s better for me to go afore any wery 
bad accident happens—I did recommend 
him a steady chap to take my plave, and 
master sent for him, and offered to set him 
up ia the Star and Garter, as well as let 
him drive, but he would not handle the 
ribbands, (Lord Harrowby is here meant, 
who was offered the vacant blue ribband 
and the premiership which he declined] 
and go it all blowed over. 

Magistrate—Why did you recommend 
that person without knowing whether he 
would take the place ? 

Robinson—I knew he had always been 
an uncommon good Rider (Lurd Harrowby 
was formerly Mr. Dudley Ryder] your 
Worship, so I thought he might like to 
drive ; but the truth is, the team master 
has got don’t draw well together, and so I 
told him. 

Magistrate—Don't you think, Robinson, 
you had better go back to your place ? 

Robinson—Just as your Worship pleases 
—one of my fellow-sarvants did go back 
after quitting. 

Magistrate—Who is he ? 

Robinson—Old Nick, please your Wor- 
ship—what drives the Bexley Van. [Lord 
Bexley former!y Mr. Nicholas Vansittart.} 

Magistrate—Do you know Ben Tinck ? 
(Lord Bentinck.) 

Robinson—{ do, Sir—a Dutch lad—be 
be now in sarvice abroad ? 

Magistrate—D’ye think he would do for 
coachman ? 

Robinson—He may, your Worship, for 
all I know—some of his family did drive 
once, but whether it were his father or his 
mother | can’t rightly recollect. 

Magistrate—That ia, you don’t recollect 
whether i¢ was a mail coachwoman or a 
female coachman ? (Scandal.} 

nr wend he, he—he, he. 

agistrate— ou know Ward ? 
Dudley and Ward] — 

Robinson—Which Ward, your Worship? 

Magistrate—Jack Wari. . 

Robinson—Oh, the Dudley boy? Yes, 
—— Worship, and a sharp clever lad he 


Magistrate—Would he do to drive ? 

Robinson—I_ rather think as how he 
wouldn’t your Worship—he did belong to 
the Opposition, but when that concern 
failed, he comed over to the Crown, to 
master. Ibelieve he tas given warning, 
your Worship. His father has left him a 
lump of money, and he don’t understand 
out of doors work much, and I believe he is 
going as fast as he can. 

Magistrate—Well, now Robinson, I have 
been consulting with Sir Richard here ; 
we don’t wish to be hard upon you; wil! 
you go back to your place till your master 
is suited. 





Robinson—I've no objection whatsumev- 
er, provided always, your Worship, —* 
1am ĩet io go before the sessions, white 
begins the 221 of next month. * 

Magistrate—Why, you are not atran * 
ashamed of any thing you have done, Rob- 
inson ? : 

Robinson—Both, and please your Wor- 
ship—I never meant wrong, but things 
have all gone wrong, and the sooner I get 
to rest, the better pleased I shall be. 

Magistrate—But, if your master 
not get a servant he ean trust : 

Robinson—Why then, Sir, master must 
get a coach as will go by steam; it would 
be the making of Squiro Lambton, your 
Worship—and as for hot water, the Oppo- 
sition will keep ‘uu in that. 

Magistrate—Robinson, you are & Wag. 

Robinson—Your Worship is the first 
gemman asever was pleased to say 80. 

Magistrate—Well, will you go back for 
the present ? 

Robinson—Why, Sir, it’s ofno use, for 
I can’t neither drive nor lead without fear 
of accident ; but if you pleases to speak to 
master, Ihave no objection to st&y over 
Christmas with him; but I won’t go and 
be badgered up at the Sessions. ; 

Magistrate—Go your way wen, Robin- 
son, and we'll sec what can bedone for 

ou. 
, Robinson—Good morning.your Worship 
and thank you.. 

Rubinson left the office ; and we believe 
has arranged to remain in his present place 
for afew days, until his master is suited. 


WHY IS A GARDENER TIE MOST EXTRA- 
ORDINARY MAN IN THE WORLD? 
Because, no Man has more business upon 

Earth, 
And he always chooses good Grounds for 
what he does ; 


should 





‘He commands hia Thyme, and is Master of 


the Mint. 

He fingers Penny Royal, aud raises his 
Cellery every year. 

And itisa bad year indeed that does not 
bring him a Plum. 

He meets with more Boughs than a Minis- 

‘ ter of State. 

He makes more Beds than are in the 
French King’s Palace ; 

And he has in them more Painted Ladies 


too. 
He makes Raling his business, and not a 
Diversion, as many other Gentlemen do. 
He finds it advantageous to his Health and 
Fortune, which few Rakes can boast. 
His wifo has enough of Lad’s Love and 
Heart’s Ease, and never wishes for 
Weeds. 


BOOKS FOR F 
MU NROB & FRANC 
Street, bave for sale ( 
Books, &¢, eis, 
= —— Cahes, aad Sweetman. by a 
° \e 
These Receipts are all ot and have 
the acther ant many of her with 
They are drawa up ina etyle 80 plain 
be perfectly iutelligivble to servant, aad eens 
most moderate capacity. Ail the ing 
quantities, are enumerated ia 8 list af he 
each receipt, a plan which will greatly 
ness of procuring and prepa the 
There is frequently mach difliculty elthes 
tions in English and French Cookery Basie 
from their want of explicitness, but from 
the fuel, Gire-places, and cooking ut 
in Earope and America; aad mauy of the Bie 
ceipts are so co and lnherion, 
cooks are afraid to wadertake the arduous wah, 
anv thing from them. , tel 
The receipts in thie litle Book te 
the worl, American ; but the weiter Gary 
(if exactly followed) the articies produced 
not be found inferior tw auy of a similar 
in the —— oe, Se bas 
stry, cakes, &c. prepa precisely = 
Cireetions will not fail tw be cxcelleut. ee. 
But if done at home, and hy a person tliat of 
i, it will be proved, on trial, that any of@ 
tay Be made in the best and most liberal 
half of the cost of the same articies supplied tp 
tioner. And they will be found p . 
families that live in the country or 
nothing of the kint is to be purchased. 
7 We can say farther, that these me , 
the Philadelphia Culinary Academy, 
ladies, who were pupils there,made all the pag 
HOUSE-SERVANT’S DIREC 
or a Monitor for Private Families: compa 
the arrangement and performance of Oy 
with general rules for setting out Tables Gal: 
id first order; the Art of Waiting in all 
likewite how to attend upon large a 
order; with gencral directions for 5 
hinds of Joints, Fowl, ke. With 
fur cleaning Plate, Brass, Steel, Glam, : 


likewise all kinds of and cum: 
tions-on Servant’s Behaviour to thelr 
wards of ose hundred various and 
campiled for the use of Huuse Servants, aag* 
made to suit the manners and customs ef 
United States. By ROBERT ROBERTS. | 
Advice to Cooks and Heads of Fami 

tions how to burn Lehigh and Schuy! 


— — ORACLE: 
containing Recei for Pla —— 
nomical plan for Private Fauilies : . 
posing the most simple, and highly ; 
gravies, sauces, store sauces, und Gage 
ces: the tity of each article Is ac 
weight and measure ; the whole being the 1m 
experiment in the kitchen of a : 
cuit wtile dulci.” Second American, from 
don editions, which is almost 
an ng Re by the American 


tal 
* THE LONDON ENCYCLOP. 


or Universal Dictionary of — — 
tical mechanics : including an ogi : 
basis of Dr. Jchnsou’s dictionary, 
the definitions being and she 
yelogically arranged. Illustrated with 99 @ 
—— * general atlas of Fert 
a propriate * 
The Londou E ta to takes 
— — — 2* 
Lyne tm to blend conciseness * 
ousness of matter ; to be full and yet * 
consulted, 


st 


* 


Distempers fatal to others, never burt | ‘ges 


him; 


He walks the better for the Gravel, ani | P¢ 


thrives must in a Consumplion. 

His greatest Pride, and the World’s great- 
est wonder is, that he can have Yew 
when be pleases. 


MOUnk ENG LISii BOOKS. 
UST received hy MUNKUE & KFRANIUS, No.128,Wash- 
ington-streei, 
A:lis's Pocket Magazine, Westall’s plates, 5 vols. 
Ayscough’s Index to Sbakspeare. . 
Barrow's Sermons, 5 vols. 
Beisham’s Review of Wilberforce on Prevailing Religions. 
Summary cf Chrietianity. 
Bertholiet un Dying, 2 vols. 
Bowdler’s Shakspeere. 10 vols. 
Bacou’s Works, 10 vols. 
Bowdler’s Poems and Essays. 
— Lectures on Systematic Theology and Pulpit 
ue wee. 
Carpenter's Lutroduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 
Clark’s Grotius. 
Common Phace Book of Anecdotes. 
Do. do. Humorous Poetry. 
Cowper's Poems, 2 vols. calf, gilt. 
Cappe’s Critical Remarks on Scriptures, 2 vols. 
Description of 300 Animals. 
Draper's Conversations of a Father with his Son on some 
leading me im Natural Philosopby. 
Doddridge’s Expusitur, royal 8vu. 
Drummond’s First Ste ps to Botany. 
Dialogues on Botany. 
Eltun’s History of the Roman E 
Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts. 
Everlasting Sungster, 2 vols. 
Eccentric Biography or Lives of Extraordinary Characters. 
Elegant Extracts, (Epistles) royal 8vo. 
Ferguson’s Perspective. 
Do. Lectures on Mechazics, &c. 
Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie. 
Flavel’s Works, 2 vols. 
Fellowe’s Budy of Theology, 2 vols. 
Gregory’s Mechanics, 3 met 4 
Garry’s Perspective fur Scheals. 
Gregor, ’s — Place Bucks of Mathematics fur Prac- 
tica, Men. 
Good's New Version of the Psalms, 2 vols. 
Grifiths on the Diseases of ‘the Liver. 
Horsley’s Sesmons. 
Hlone’s Facetia and Miscellanies. 
De. Every Day Buok, 2 vols. 
Helme’s Columbus. 
Do. Cortes. 


Do. Pizarro. 
Harris's Lives of James 1. Chailes I. Oliver Cso:nwell, aud 
Charles If. 


Holmes on the Revelation of St. John. 

Haauam’s PulpR Assistant, 5 vols. 

Humorist, 4 vols. 

Hare's Classical Tour through Italy’and Sicily, 2 vola, 

Hame and 3mollet’s England. 2 vols. 

Tlarmer’s Observations on various Passages of Scripture. 

Kirke White’s Life and Remains. 

Library of Useful Knowledg+— Preliminary, Hydrostatics, 
Hy {raulics, Paeumatics, Heat, part 1, Neat, part 2, Me- 
chanics, part 1, Mechanics, part 2, Mechanics, part 3 

Leighton’s Works, 4 vols. 

Loudon’s Encyciopedia of Gardening. 

Do. dou. of Agriculture. 

Lee’s Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

Lestie’s Mlustraiions to the Sketch Book. 

Moreli’s Elemeuts of the History of Philosophy and Science. 

Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and Iustruction, with 
Bumerons engravings va woed, 9 vols. 

Modern Traveller, No. 1 to 87. 

Martin’s Carpenter's and Jowmer’s Lastructor. 

Massillon’s Sermons. 

Moh’s Mineralogy, 3 vols. 

Mitchell’s Ensyclopedia. 

Maganall’s ilistorical Questions. 

Macries’ Life of Kaox, 2 vols. 

Mawe's Gardener’s Calendar. 

Muller’s Universal History, & vols. 

Maxims of Napoleon. 

Maliius’ Additions on Population. 

Original Stories. 

Partingion’s Clock and Watehmaker’s Complete Guide. 

Do. Coach Maker’s aud Wheelwright’s Guide. 
Do. Printer’s Guide. 
Do. Eugraves’s Guide. 

Do. Ship Builder’s Guide. 

De. Builder's Guide. 

Burnett's Lines of Hale and Rochester. 

Clareadon’s Rebellion, 8 vols. — 

Marlowe's Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols. 

— Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and 

anudcrsoa. 

Parry, Ross, Franklin, and Belzoni’s Travels and Voyages. 

Paley’s Works, 5 vols. Jan. 25. 


CLAY’S ITCH OINTMENT, 





Poe pleasantness, cafety, expedition, ease, and yr 


far superior to avy other Ointment in the cure of 1 
Itch, and is warranted not to fail. 11 is also found a remedy 
for all cutaneous eruptions, scurbutic affecti vf the head, 

imples on the face, Ringworm, Tetters, G Morphews, 
Ban Rheum, and other impurities of the skin. 25 cents s 
box. 

Aloo—CLAY'S STOMACTI BITTERS, will be found in 
all cases of the foMowing deseription to give relief—Nausea, 
vomiting, beart-burn, custiveness, weakness at the breast, 
pein in the stomach, less of appetite, sickness at the stomach, 
general debility, and all symptoms of Fistulence and Indi- 

estion, being & cordial Bitter, are recommended 
for common use. Fifteem years experience has found these 
two articles rior to any other offered to the lie. Price 
25cents. One box will make one gallon of strong tiac- 
ture. 

The above articles —— at the store of Messrs. 
FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No. 4 Long wharf, Boston, 
wholesale and retail. Other agents inthe city and c 
may be supplied on the = conditions as of the original 

ietors. Agents in the country are re 
py lp at the abuve samed e for ——_ —_ 
Also, sold at Messrs. D. & J. NSHAWS, and most Druz- 
6 Apothecaries ia the city of Boston and country. 
ly 
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VEGETABLE PULMONARY 
discovered 


ees most valuable remedy [°F 
the Lungs. This Balsam bes been wed 
extraordinary success, in © 7 
spitting of bloud, he img cough. and 

every Bing. The evidence is ito 
universal satisfaction it has given to 

the very high celebrity it has | 

that it — * i — — 

way tee ‘edicine, 

—_ “ 

From o. — i pee 
rections, t ‘allowing sre eGered - 
those who are — with he pedicle © 

Certificate of Abiczer Al, Ir. 0f We 
— — 
( withs ly 
by the recommendation of s friend, tu anke « 
etable Pulmonary Balsam : and was 2 hyn 
use of two bottles. ee 
Certifirete of Leonard Stoddard. 

Tothe Public.—Having been seized ia Ses a 
with the prevailing leftnenza, T contioucd, 
two years, to he trouhled with ohed cough, grea 
breathing. occasional pain ia the great i 
with bad digestion and the of 
ter. T conswlted three d 


L 
Rechenter, N. ¥. Nov. 21, 1227. 


An eminent Physiican of New-IHampshi 
satisfied the V Me —* 
ciue. It has jy been used with complete om 
vere lung complaint, atuended with the — 
which had resisted every ether ipa y 
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